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The  Moral  Issue 


IMPORTANT  as  the  debate  and  the  decision  of  the 
Labour  Party  was  on  nuclear  weapons  at  their  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  Brighton  last  month,  it  was  very  soon  eclipsed 
by  the  advent  of  the  Russian  orbital  satellite.  Many  of  those 
present  during  the  vital  debate  were  conscious  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  concerned  with  an  issue  that  was  rapidly  being  over¬ 
taken  by  events,  and  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  satellite  on 
the  very  evening  conference  dispersed  confirmed  this  view. 

All  argument  whether  it  is  sensible  or  not,  moral  or  not, 

for  Britain  to  manufacture  and  stockpile  the  hydrogen  weapon 
is  largely  out  of  date,  for  the  big  question  now  is  one  of 
delivery  of  this  ultimate  weapon.  Unless  any  one  country  has 
the  means  to  deposit  the  bomb  on  the  territory  of  an  enemy 
in  war  at  a  faster  speed  than  the  en^y  can  upon  it,  then  the 
bomb  might  just  as  well  not  be  manufactured  at  all.  This  is 
the  position  which  faces  Britain  on  the  tactical  level  now. 
Those  who  have  supported  the  fallacious  argument  of  “  the 
great  deterrent  ”  must  now  see  that  a  country  without  inter¬ 
continental  rockets  cannot  hope  to  deter  anyone. 

Because  of  Britain’s  size  and  geographical  position  the 
theory  of  deterrence  has  never  made  sense;  it  makes  even  less 
now.  When  no  country  had  intercontinental  missiles,  and  all 
relied  upon  fast  aircraft  to  deliver  the  H-bomb,  Britain  could 
not  deter  for  two  main  reasons.  Firstly,  this  country  was  vul¬ 
nerable  to  complete  annihilation  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
and  with  fewer  bombs  than  the  Royal  Air  Force  could  hope 
to  effea  against  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  the  attacks  were 
arried  out  simultaneously;  and  secondly,  if  it  was  unthinkable 
to  the  British  people  (as  it  still  is)  that  Britain  shotild  attack 
first,  then  deterrence  lost  its  meaning  for  deterrence  must  rely 
upon  military  initiative,  and  if  that  is  denied  by  national  con¬ 
science  Britain  would  be  atomised  before  one  RAF  plane  got 
off  the  ground.  And  it  is  no  comfort  to  feel  that  your  air  force 
would  be  retaliating  from  foreign  bases  after  you  are  dead. 
These  reasons  would,  logically,  seem  to  make  nonsense  of  the 
deterrent  theory,  except  in  so  far  as  a  country  with  a  strong 
national  conscience  like  Britain  (we  cannot  presume  to  speak 
for  the  national  consciences  of  the  US  and  Russia)  succeeds 
only  in  deterring  herself. 


What  is  left?  There  is  the  moral  issue  of  possession  or 
renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  was  with  this  aspect 
that  last  month’s  Labour  Party  conference  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned.  The  one  big  asset  in  possessing  weapons  of  these 
terrifying  dimensions  is  that  so  much  weight  of  moral  suasion 
can  be  gained  by  renouncing  them. 

It  has  come  as  a  great  disappointment  to  a  lot  of  people 
in  Britain,  as  well  as  to  many  ia  Asian  countries,  that  the 
British  Labour  Party  did  not  commit  itself  to  unilateral  re¬ 
nunciation.  There  has  been  a  widespread  feeling  that  it  did 
not  do  so  because  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  considered  hitherto  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  the  progressive  left  in  the  Party,  had  per¬ 
formed  a  not  very  convincing  volte  face.  Before  condemnation, 
Mr.  Bevan’s  position  must  be  examined.  He  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  detests  the  H-bomb  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  but  he  was  faced  with  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  Could  a  future  Foreign  Secretary  of  Britain  (for  that  is 
what  Bevan  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  next  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment),  in  perhaps  two  years  or  more  from  now,  be  bound  in 
the  execution  of  his  office  to  a  decision  taken  at  his  party’s 
conference  24  months  previously?  The  answer  in  general 

terms  must,  of  course,  be  no. 

Unilateral  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Britain 
under  the  next  Labour  Government  would  involve  the  recast¬ 
ing  of  the  major  part  of  this  country’s  foreign  policy.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  as  Foreign  Secretary  Aneurin  Bevan  would 
bring  some  changes  about,  particularly  in  relatitMis  with  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  envisages  using  the 
H-bomb  and  its  renunciation  as  a  bargaining  coimter.  The 
resolution  the  Labour  Party  executive  and  Mr.  Bevan 
accepted  (and  this  has  been  somewhat  overlooked)  was  one 
which  called  upon  the  next  Labour  Government  to  seek  agree¬ 
ment  through  the  United  Nations  for  nuclear  and  other  dis¬ 
armament,  and  it  is  the  Party’s  intention  to  spare  no  effort  in 
^its  endeavour  to  find  an  agreed  solution  on  disarmament  which 
both  Washington  and  Moscow  could  accept. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  could,  last  month, 
surely  have  foreseen  that  by  the  time  it  takes  office  its 
strongest  stand  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  understanding 
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could  be  taken  on  moral  grounds.  It  cannot  really  take  a  stand 
on  anything  else,  for  it  has  not  the  means  to  do  so.  Certainly 
it  did  not  have  to  accept  a  firm  dictum  that  it  would  uni¬ 
laterally  renounce  manufacture  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
immediately  on  taking  office — which  is  what  the  rank  and  file 
were  trying  to  commit  the  executive  to.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  party  should  not  have  made  it  clear  to  the  British 


POLITICS  AND 

«rpiECH NOLOG Y  and  World  Advancement”  was  the 
Jl^  title  of  the  presidential  address  of  Professor  P.  N.  S. 
Blackett,  FRS,  to  the  119th  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  was  held 
this  year  in  Dublin.  The  speech  was  broadcast  in  sound  and 
television  to  a  larger  audience  outside,  in  recognition  of  the 
lively  interest  taken  by  the  general  public  in  the  British 
nuclear  scientist’s  message. 

The  main  theme  of  the  speech  was  that  the  rich  West 
should  make  ”  the  great  experiment  of  sacrificing  some  of 
its  immediate  prosperity  to  give  massive  aid  to  the  have-not 
countries.”  In  this,  scientists  and  technologists  have  a  special 
responsibility  since  their  genius  and  skill  alone  can  bring 
“  the  natim^  basis  of  happiness  within  the  reach  of  all.” 

Professor  Blackett  used  shock  tactics  to  reprove  his 
colleagues  who,  for  fear  of  being  involved  in  political 
controversy,  have  avoided  reflection  on  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  work.  He  spoke,  perhaps,  with  special 
understanding  here,  since  he  himself  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  reluctant  to  commit  himself  outside  the  purely  scientific 
realm.  On  this  occasion  he  declared  unequivocally  that 

the  uneven  division  of  power  and  wealth,  the  wide  differences 
of  health  and  comfort  among  the  nations  of  mankind,  are 
the  sources  of  discord  in  the  modern  world,  its  major  chal¬ 
lenge  and,  unrelieved,  its  moral  doom. 

Leaving  the  Socialist  countries  out  of  account,  Blackett 
showed  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highly  industrialised 
countries  of  Europe,  North  America  and  Australasia,  with 
a  total  population  of  400  million,  have  an  average  income 
distribution  of  £300  a  year  per  head,  while  the  “  pre-indus- 
trialised”  countries  of  Asia  (excluding  China),  Africa  and 
South  America,  with  a  joint  population  of  1,000  million, 
have  an  average  income  of  £20  a  year  per  head.  He  estimated 
that  in  addition  to  likely  commercial  and  governmental 
short-term  lending,  “an  additional  £1,000  million  a  year  is 
needed  as  a  free  gift  or  as  long-term  loans  ”  from  the  rich 
West  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

To  the  western  donors,  this  would  amount  to  a  levy  of 
less  than  1  percent  of  their  income.  Britain  would  pay  £150 
million  a  year,  and  this  would  postpone  by  less  than  a  year 
the  expected  rise  of  50  percent  in  British  living  standards  over 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  idea  of  a  1  percent  levy  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
world.  The  project  of  SUNFED  (Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Development),  though  condemned  to 
sterility  by  the  British  and  American  failure  to  operate  it, 
has  given  a  much  wider  currency  to  the  conception  of  a 
pooled  fund.  In  the  SUNFED  plan,  every  country  would 
annually  contribute  1  percent  of  its  national  income  to  a 
fund  administered  by  the  United  Nations  for  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  areas.  The  British  Labour  Party  and  prominent 
individuals  have  given  their  support  to  it.  Professor  Blackett 


people  and  the  world,  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  it  believed 
in  unilateral  renunciation  after,  as  a  government,  it  had  tried 
every  means  to  bring  about  multilateral  remmciation. 

This  would  have  captured  the  imagination  of  millions  of 
people  and  allied  the  Labour  Party  in  this  country  with  the 
trend  of  non-involvement  current  in  countries  of  South-East 
Asia. 
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has  now  brought  his  great  authority  to  the  support  of  the 
trend.  If  the  major  nations  of  the  West  cannot  agree  quickly 
then  Britain,  he  says,  should  “  go  it  alone  ”  by  making  her 
contribution  of  £150  million  a  year  available  to  her  former 
colonies,  in  addition  to  what  she  is  already  doing. 

Blackett  paid  high  tribute  to  the  past  glories  of  India 
and  China,  and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  comment  also  to 
India’s  present  efforts.  On  the  planned  rise  of  5  percent 
in  the  gross  national  income,  he  remarked  that  this  rate, 

“  if  achieved,  would  be  twice  the  average  of  western  Europe 
at  the  present  time.”  But  even  then,  half  a  century  would 
elapse  before  the  standard  of  living  in  India  would  climb 
from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  that  of  Europe.” 

The  vast  progress  in  science  and  technology  since  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  almost  •  exclusively  a  western 
achievement,  and  this  must  rank  with  the  greatest  events  in 
world  history.  While  European  scientists  were  conquering 
nature,  European  soldiers,  missionaries,  traders  and  adminis- 
^trators  were  conquering  the  world.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  governments  of  100  million  Europeans  were 
ruling  700  millions  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  This 
triumph  of  the  West  over  “  both  nature  and  the  world  went 
to  its  head.” 

By  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  the  white  peoples,  with  its  corollary 
of  the  inferiority  and  incapability  of  coloured  people,  had 
become  widely  accepted  in  the  West.  To  a  great  extent,  white 
racialism  is  of  economic  and  administrative  origin.  Men  tend 
to  feel  superior  to  those  whom  they  rule  and  to  despise  those 
whom  they  exploit. 

Professor  Blackett’s  views  will  inevitably  exert  great 
influence  on  all  future  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  BBC 
obviously  found  them  too  inflammatory,  for  after  broad 
casting  a  shortened  version  of  the  speech  to  home  listeners, 
it  cancelled  an  already  announced  one  for  the  General 
Overseas  Service.  There  are,  however,  minor  points  in  the 
address  to  which  one  must  take  exception.  The  picture 
Blackett  paints,  for  example,  of  an  almost  unbridgable  gap 
in  the  living  standards  of  the  industrialised  and  “  pre- 
’  industrialised  ”  countries  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  more  recently  China,  which  has 
shown  that  the  enthusiasm  and  imagination  of  a  people, 
once  roused,  make  miracles  a  commonplace. 

Furthermore,  like  the  British  Labour  Party,  Blackett 
dwells  on  the  “  sacrifices  ”  the  people  of  Britain  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  to  help  other  countries.  Yet  even  on 
his  own  showing,  the  West  will  gain  permanent  benefits  from 
giving  such  economic  assistance.  It  will,  as  he  says  himself, 
be  a  kind  of  “  reverse  lend-lease  for  the  incalculable  debt 
which  the  West  owes  the  East”  for  the  tradition  of 
empirical  technology,  and  will  ensure  orderly  progress 
throughout  the  world.  > 
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Comment 


Horse  Play  and  Fireworks 

To  write  a  political  satire  nowadays  is  easy.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  report  correctly  the  deliberations  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  While  the 
ordinary  citizens  of  the  peace-loving  member  states  of  UN 
(“peace-loving”  is  the  only  qualification  for  membership 
according  to  the  Charter)  are  going  about  their  normal 
business,  their  representatives  at  the  international  Olympus 
are  frequently  performing  antics  in  their  name,  which  —  if 
they  were  more  widely  known  —  would  make  these  very 
citizens  either  blush  with  shame  or  rave  with  fury,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  peace-loving  they  are. 

On  Monday,  September  9,  the  Security  Council  com¬ 
pleted  its  “consideration”  of  the  applications  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  for  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  An  applicant  must  receive  seven  affirmative  votes, 
including  those  of  all  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council,  to  be  found  “peace-loving”  and  acceptable  as  a 
member.  Each  of  these  states  failed  to  receive  the  Council’s 
recommendation  for  membership.  What  were  these  “con¬ 
siderations”? 

A  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  of 
South  Korea  failed  because  the  USSR  voted  against  it,  with 
ten  votes  cast  in  its  favour.  The  sponsors  submitted  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  fully  qualified  for  membership,  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  after  having 
touchingly  named  the  ROK  “  a  blood  relation  of  the  United 
Nations,”  called  it  the  “only  lawful  government  in  Korea.” 
So  much  for  diplomacy.  No  wonder  the  Russians  voted 
against  it.  Every  child  knows  that  Korea  and  Viet  Nam, 
victims  of  the  cold  war  whigh  in  their  own  countries  was  a 
very  hot  one  indeed,  are  countries  split  into  parts  encouraged 
respectively  by  the  United  States  and  the  ^viet  Union.  It 
nay  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  still  good 
nanners  to  hope  officially  for  a  peaceful  reunification  in 
he  cases  of  both  of  these  countries.  The  Russian  delegate. 
Mr.  Arkady  A.  Sobolev,  therefore  did  the  only  reasonable 
hing  when  he  submitted  an  amendment  for  simultaneous 
ulmission  of  both  parts  of  Korea,  as  this  would  create  a 
jood  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  contacts  and  the 
nrentual  solution  of  the  Korea  problem.  Surely,  this  would 
ttve  been  reasonable,  and  the  “blood  relations  of  the  UN” 
•rould  have  been  increased.  But  no,  it  was  either  Rhee 
ibnc.  or  nothing,  as  the  aggressive  character  of  anyone 
iving  north  of  the  38th  parallel  could  not  be  compared  with 
he  peace-loving,  innocent  disposition  of  the  “only  lawful” 
jovernment  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  next  number  on  the  list  of  diplomatic  entertain- 
nent  was  Viet  Nam.  The  representatives  of  eight  nations  — 
Australia,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  France,  the  Philippines, 
he  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  —  then  extolled 
be  virtues  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  France’s  Pierre  de 
i^aucelles  expressed  his  country’s  delight  that  Cambodia  and 
-aos  had  been  admitted,  so  why  not  Viet  Nam?  He  con- 
leniently  forgot  that  his  country  is  eagerly  seeking  closer 


contacts  with  North  Viet  Nam  as  well  and  that  the  French, 
like  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  are  still  pledged 
through  the  Geneva  Agreement  to  work  for  country-wide 
elections  and  the  unification  of  Viet  Nam.  And  Carlos  P. 
Romulo  of  the  Philippines  contributed  the  expert  assurance 
that  South  Viet  Nam  was  “fully  qualified”  and  had  all  the 
attributes  of  a  sovereign  state.  And  yet,  again,  the  wicked 
Russians,  instead  of  forgetting  the  real  situation,  instead  of 
showing  their  good  will  by  joining  in  some  tribute  to  these 
two  American  puppets  which  could  not  survive  for  three 
days  without  their  dollar  subsidies,  spoiled  it  all.  For  base 
and  no  doubt  for  sheer  propaganda  reasons,  they  again 
created  a  discord  by  commiting  what  is  quickly  getting  a 
sin  in  the  august  atmosphere  of  the  UN :  they  talked  reason. 
Mr.  Sobolev,  while  casting  his  negative  vote,  explained  that 
he  proposed  that  consideration  of  the  admission  of  Viet 
Nam  should  wait  until  the  country  had  been  unified  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Agreement.  Once  these  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  fulfilled.  Viet  Nam  could  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  nakedness  of  prejudiced,  self-righteous  power 
politics  became  even  more  apparent  in  the  third  act  of  this 
humiliating  session,  which  dealt  with  the  application  of  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic.  Those  who  just  before  had 
been  praising  the  moral  integrity  and  selfless  love  for  peace 
of  Presidents  Rhee  and  Ngo  Diem,  who  had  yearned  for 
these  two  US  satelites  to  join  the  rarefied  air  of  their  ex¬ 
clusive  club,  now  suddenly  trembled  with  just  indignation. 
What,  Outer  Mongolia?  “It  does  not  even  exist,”  one  of 
the  super-diplomats  declared.  And  so  Mongolia,  which  is 
today  at  least  as  developed  as  South  Viet  Nam  or  South 
Korea,  which  is  rich  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  which 
is  far  less  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  former 
two  are  on  the  United  States,  was  again,  for  the  fifth  time, 
refused  membership.  Britain  abstained.  Sir  Pierson  Dixon 
explaining  that  he  was  not  sure  Outer  Mongolia  was  either 
independent  or  had  freedom  of  action.  Apart  from  this 
disclosure  of  astounding  ignorance,  he  had  not  deemed  fit 
to  raise  equal  doubts  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  applicants. 
The  Mongols  might  be  grateful  ^to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
what  she  has  done  for  them,  and  Moscow  and  Peking  are 
more  important  for  them  than  Washington.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  no  sin  in  a  case  where  solely  Chapter  II,  paragraph  3 
of  the  Charter  should  decide  on  admission.  And  he  who 
knows  the  Mongols,  knows  that  they  will  be  nobody’s  slave. 

These  three  instances  of  modern  political  morale,  were 
also  a  typical  exhibition  of  the  paucity  of  personalities  which 
represent  the  member  nations.  So  far,  it  has  been  America’s 
privilege  to  create  and  support  elements  and  cliques  in 
Asia  which  do  not  meet  with  the  support  of  their  own 
peoples  or  with  Asian  sentiments  generally.  But  if  others, 
who  should  know  better,  lend  themselves  to  foster  and 
maintain  these  follies,  they  make  nonsense  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  For  the  latter,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  social  and  economic  advancement, 
should  be*  a  council  of  nations  expressing  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  all  men,  and  should  not  be  a  vehicle  for  the 
illogical,  blatently  self-seeking  antics  of  the  Americans.  It 
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would  have  been  in  the  interest  of  everyone  to  allow  both 
Koreas  and  both  Viet  Nams  to  sit  at  the  same  conference 
table  and  to  give  Mongolia  the  same  rights  as  those  enjoyed 
by  other  countries.  There  are  many  UN  member  countries 
which  are  smaller,  poorer  and  more  backward  and  much 
more  dependent  on  outside  powers  than  Mongolia. 

The  final  disappointment  is  the  lack  of  skill  amongst  the 
US-guided  group  in  the  UN  which  frequently  creates  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the-  USSR  is  left  almost  alone  to  talk  common- 
sense.  The  reasons,  for  example,  advanced  by  Mr.  Sobolev 
for  refusing  the  Vietnamese  application,  should  have  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  French  representatives,  if 
they  honour  their  own  word  given  at  Geneva.  The  trouble 
is  that,  like  in  former  feudal  times,  diplomacy  is  considered 
safe  and  distant  from  criticism  at  home.  This  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true,  as  interest  in  international  affairs  tends  to  rise 
only  in  times  of  a  crisis.  But  eventually,  more  and  more 
people  will  take  an  interest  in  the  attitudes  of  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  international  platforms,  as  they  will  try  to 
avoid  disasters  for  which  they,  in  the  end,  would  have  to 
pay  themselves. 

A  point  in  case  is  the  performance  of  America’s  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  a  few  days  after  the  above  mentioned  Council 
meeting.  On  September  24,  he  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  question  of  debating  Chinese  representation 
in  the  United  Nations  in  a  speech  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  been  given.^  It  may  be  that  both 
world  opinion  and  the  minds  of  educated  Americans  are 
now  resigned  to  that  low  level  of  “argumentation.”  If  it 
Were  not  in  the  earnest  interest  of  international  cooperation, 
which  desperately  needs  mutual  understanding  and  good 
will,  one  would  be  inclined  to  laugh  it  off. 

Mr.  Lodge  began  by  stating  that  the  arguments' of  those 
who  had  wished  to  inscribe  the  item  of  China’s  admission 


to  UN  could  be  boiled  down  to  one  word:  “realism.”  He 
then,  quite  correctly,  said  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
United  Nations  to  concern  itself  with  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  country.  “But,”  he  continued,  “the 
question  of  what  they  do  when  they  try  to  spread  acron 
their  borders  is  another  matter.”  Was  he  going 
enumerate  the  many  American  bases  or  military  interests 
ranging  from  Korea,  via  Formosa  to  North  Africa  and  tile 
NATO  countries?  He  obviously  was  not  thinking  of  that 
little  item. 

“We  may  question,  too”  he  proceeded,  “how  ‘realistic? 
the  current  realism  about  Communist  China  is.  When  one 
reads  the  reports  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  streamini 
into  Hong  Kong,  one  remembers  Mr.  Quisling  and  the 
other  puppets  who  governed  Europe  under  Hitler.  That 
makes  you  remember  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  there  is  one  state  of  mind  which  one 
should  not  have  in' 1957  it  is  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the 
inevitability  of  things.” 

Well  said,  Mr.  Lodge.  There  are  more  people  leaving 
the  40  million  country  of  Britain  for  Australia,  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  every  year  than  there  are  people  going  from 
the  600  million  China,  to  Hong  Kong.  And  the  annual 
stream  of  emigrants  or  seasonal  workers  into  the  US 
from  many  countries  throws  a  peculiar  light  on  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries,  reminiscent  of  Quisling  and  Hitler. 

Mr.  Lodge  continued: 

“But,  even  if  this  judgement  about  the  Chinese  Cotn- 
munists  is  realistic,  let  me  point  out  that  the  United 
Nations  is  an  organisation  that  is  not  emerged  in  promoting 
realism.  It  is  an  organisation  that  has  a  moral  standard 
This  hall  is  not  a  mere  cockpit  in  which  the  criminal  and 
the  law-abiding  are  indiscriminately  scrambled  up.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  says  that  member  states  shall  be 
‘peace-loving’  —  ‘Peace-loving,’  that  is  the  word.”  I 

In  other  words,  moral  standards  are  not  compatible|“y 
with  realism.  An  astonishing  contrast  to  the  efforts  whic^ 
had  been  made  a  few  days  before  to  establish  the  “realisml 
of  South  Korea  (“the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea’ll®*  * 
and  of  South  Viet  Nam  where  the  “moral”  character  of  thtl'"''® 
government  as  well  as  the  pledges  of  Geneva  were  con 
veniently  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  Mongolia  had  bee® 
rejected  not  on  “moral”  grounds,  but  because  it  was  claimri 
that  that  country  was  not  “real.”  It  is  good  to  know  that 
Mr.  Lodge  considers  “the  hall,”  however  remote  from 
realism,  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  pure  and  law-abiding 
only.  It  bodes  well  for  his  future  attitude  to  the  represent 
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atives  of  certain  countries  which,  no  doubt,  would  also  be 
called  “criminal”  .and  law-less  if  they  were  outside,  and  not 
already  inside  the  elysian  hall.  ^ 

“Now,  the  record  shows  abundantly,”  Mr.  Lodge  con¬ 
tinued  his  brilliant  speech,  “that  the  Chinese  Communist  reginie 
is  not  peace-loving.  What  they  did  in  Korea,  what  thef 
did  in  Viet  Nam,  what  they  have  done  in  Tibet,  what  thej 
have  attempted  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Formosa,  and 
what  they  have  tried  to  do  in  Malaya  —  which  wai 
listened  to  when  the  representative  of  Malaya  spoke  of  d 
with  deserving  respect  —  all  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Ibb 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  peace-loving.  In  fact 
I  don’t  think  they  themselves  even  pretend  to  be.” 

There  are  few  fallacies,  to  call  them  by  their  poliH 
name,  few  demagogic  misstatements  which  have  been  mark 
by  so-called  responsible  statesmen  in  recent  years  whict 
equal  that  paragraph  in  calculated  venom  to  poison  th 
international  atmosphere.  If  Mr.  Lodge  knows  how  muddled 
and  untrue  these  statements  are,  one  has  to  question  tin 
“morals”  of  the  hall.  But  if  he  does  not  know  the  facll 
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perhaps  a  little  bit  of  “realism”  might  come  handy.  It  is 
blown  that  China  did  not  enter  Korea  until  her  own 
frontiers  were  threatened.  And  if  the  United  Nations  were 
ditermined  not  to  cross  into  Chinese  territory,  there  was 
artainly  a  lack  of  assurances  to  that  effect'.  There  has  not 
been  the  slightest  proof  that  Peking  was  in  any  way  con- 
lected  with  the  uprisings  in  the  other  countries  mentioned. 
And  the  indignant  complaint  about  China’s  influence  in 
Formosa  sounds  amusing  if  it  comes  from  America.  The 
fonark  that  the  Chinese  themselves'  do  “not  even  pretend” 
to  be  peace-loving,  is  an  odd  indictment  against  the  country 
which  has  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  principle  of  co- 
aistericc.  If  Peking  really  were  the  sabre-rattling  marital 
power,  the  whole  picture  in  South-East  Asia  would  look 
rather  different  from  what  it  is  today.  There  are  over  9 


Brnsoxanj  Hedges  \ 


'  Thus  ended  the  farce  when,  amidst  brilliant  fireworks 
of  meaningless  verbosity,  China  was  once  more  barred  from 
her  rightful  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  The  reason,  then, 
was  “  stultification.”  Not  a  very  “  moral,”  but  a  realistic 
reason  —  if  it  is  a  reason  at  all. 


Take  over  in  Karachi 

I.T  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy  resigned 
from  the  premiership  of  Pakistan.  He  was  requested  to 
go  by  the  President,  General  Iskander  Mirza.  Suhrawardy’s 
criticism  of  the  Republican  Party,  on  whom  he  relied  for 
support  in  the  central  Parliament,  because  it  had  decided  to 
dismantle  the  one  unit  plan  for  West  Pakistan,  gave  the 
President  the  excuse  he  has  wanted  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
uneasy  alliance  between  President  and  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Suhrawardy  has  never,  against  his  past  background,  looked 
very  happy  espousing  President  Mirza’s  conservative  and 
pro-West  policies.  There  has  throughout  been  a  sort  of 
tension  between  the  two  men,  and  one  half  or  more  of 
Suhrawardy’s  administration  felt  they  owed  a  greater 
allegiance  to  the  President  than  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Republican  Party,  consisting  largely  of  land-owning  and 
privileged  classes,  saw  Suhrawardy  as  the  champion  of  a 
working  democracy,  the  idea  of  which  they  do  not  much  like. 
Furthermore,  the  Republicans  —  exclusively  from  West 
Pakistan  —  are  ready  to  try  anything  in  an  endeavour  to 
overshadow  the  influence  of  East  Pakistani  politicians  at  the 
centre. 

The  danger  now  is  that  President  Mirza  —  never  a 
lover  of  democratic  practice  —  will  set  himself  up  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dictator,  relying  upon  the  help  of  the  West 
(particularly  the  US)  to  keep  him  supplied  with  funds.  The 
pattern  is  already  familiar  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  Iraq. 

Elections  in  Pakistan  are  still  a  long  way  off,  and  it  is 
uncertain  how  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Suhrawardy’s  party  (the 
Awami  League)  will  stand  when  they  do  take  place.  Maulana 
Bashani’s  left-wing  split  from  the  Awami  League  may  be 
healed  before  the  polls,  which  would  make  the  party  more 
effective,  especially  in  East  Pakistan. 

"The  perennial  problems  remain :  economic  development, 
agrarian  reform,  the  ending  of  corruption  and  nepotism  at 
the  centre,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  over 
privileged  and  the  under  privileged.  Suhrawardy  was  unable 
to  get  results  with  his  coalition.  Reforms  will  be  deliberately 
by-passed  in  the  new  President-orientated  government.  A 
general  election,  if  allowed  to  operate  fairly,  is  the  only  answer. 


international  problems  and  where  the  Americans  in 
prticular  could  enjoy  “wonderfully  close  and  intimate 
Kdations”  with  these  great  souls? 

Mr.  Lodge  ended  by  giving  his  reasons.  And  if  they 
do  not  seem  logical  to  misguided  “realists”  who  think  that 
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INDONESIA’S  “NEW  LIFE  ”  MO  YEMENI 

By  Dr,  van  der  Kroef 


ON  August  17,  1957,  Indonesia’s  twelfth  Independence 
Day,  President  Sukarno  announced  a  new  national  effort 
of  austerity,  discipline  and  hard  work  designed  to  lift 
Indonesia  out  of  her  present  condition  of  political  instability 
and  economic  stagnation.  The  new  endeavour  is  called 
Gerakan  Hidup  Barn — New  Life  Movement,  and  stresses  the 
need  for  every  citizen  and  in  particular  for  the  national 
leadership  to  kerdja  bakti,  i.e.  “  work  in  the  service  ”  of  the 
country.  The  movement  is  to  be  voluntary  and  leading 
officials,  from  the  President  downwards,  are  to  set  an 
example  so  that  others  may  willingly  follow.  Sukarno  himself, 
accompanied  by  cabinet  ministers,  went  recently  to  several 
markets  in  bustling  Djakarta  and  with  a  broom  began  to 
clean  them  up  thus  symbolising  Indonesia’s  fresh  start.  “  We 
have  arrived  at  a  point  of  no  return,”  the  President 
announced,  “  this  is  a  year  of  destiny  and  the  New  Life 
Movement  will  create  a  spiritual  upheaval  that  can  bring 
about  a  new  Indonesian  character  capable  of  finishing  the 
job  ahead.” 

Press  and  partisan  political  reaction  to  the  President’s 
new  .scheme  was  generally  sympathetic.  Several  papers  com¬ 
mented  favourably  on  the  effect  the  New  Life  Movement 
already  has  had  on  the  work  performance  of  Indonesia’s 
oversize  bureaucracy,  which  has  been  notorious  for  its  lack 
of  punctuality  and  general  laxity.  To  give  an  example  of 
the  problem  of  bureaucratic  indolence:  some  30  government 
workers  were  recently  taken  during  working  hours  from  a 
variety  of  coffee  houses  and  bars  in  Balikpapan  by  military 
police,  excoriated  as  “  time  corrupters  ”  and  lectured  on 
their  obligations  to  the  state.  The  official  working  day  is 
from  7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  but  absenteeism  is  so  high  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  actual  total  of  daily  individual  hours  on  the 
job  is  about  5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  increased  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  nationwide  scale  is  getting  to  be  a  desperate 
necessity  for  Indonesia.  The  question  arises  what  the 
obstacles  are  that  the  movement  needs  to  overcome  in  this 
connection. 

One  obvious  consideration  is  that  discipline  and  higher 
productivity  need  to  become  characteristic  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Indonesian  production  process,  not  just  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  services.  There  is  for  example  the  productivity  problem 
of  Indonesian  wage  labour,  especially  on  estates  and  mining 
installations.  The  seven  hour  working  day  is  the  rule  here 
too,  but  many  Indonesian  statesmen  and  economists,  among 
them  former  Vice-President  Hatta,  the  chairman  of  the 
Masjumi  (Moslem)  party  Muhammad  Natsir  and  Professor 
Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo  are  agreed  that  the  ‘seven  hour 
day  is  wholly  inadequate  to  raise  Indonesia’s  production  of 
essential  agrarian  exports,  industrial  goods  and  services,  re¬ 
quired  by  a  population  of  82  million  that  increases  at  the 
rate  of  I  million  people  every  year.  Under  the  circumstances 
not  only  higher  production  but  the  kind  of  production  in¬ 
crease  required  becomes  a  vital  question.  For  example. 


Dr.  van  der  Kroef  is  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  USA,  and  one  of  the  foremost  inter¬ 
national  experts  on  Indonesia. 


Indonesia  has  expanded  her  industrial  plant  in  the  past  five 
years  but  this  expansion,  according  to  Professor  A  Kraal  of 
the  University  of  Indonesia,  has  occurred  primarily  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  of  consumer  goods  or  its  ancillaries,  and 
has  probably  taken  place  at  the  cost  of  much  needed  invest¬ 
ments  in  such  helds  as  export  agriculture,  irrigation  and 
housing  and  certainly  at  the  expen.se  of  Indonesia’s  foreign 
exchange  reserves  which,  according  to  Kraal,  diminished 
between  January  1,  1952  and  January  1,  1957  by  about  ( 
billion  Rupiah  (about  £110  million).* 

An  industrial  development  of  capital  goods  is  clearly 
indicated,  but  Indonesia  would  have  to  finance  such  a  deve¬ 
lopment  primarily  out  of  its  income  from  agricultural  and 
mineral  exports — a  hazardous  undertaking.  For  with  the 
exception  of  rubber,  Indonesia’s  agricultural  exports  at 
present  (e.g.  palmoil,  tea,  coffee,  copra,  sugar,  chinchooi 
and  tobacco)  have  all  greatly  declined  compared  to  the  last 
years  before  World  War  II,  while  rubber  itself  is  so  highly 
dependent  on  world  market  fluctuations  and  so  subject  to 
competitive  pressures  from  the  synthetic  product  that  it 
cannot  alone  provide  an  adequate  source  with  which  to 
finance  sustained  industrial  expansion.  Petroleum,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  a  marked  production  increase  com¬ 
pared  to  1939,  but  despite  this  increase  the  volume  of  petrol¬ 
eum  exports  is  kept  steady  only  with  much  difficulty  because 
of  greatly  increased  domestic  consumption.  Tin  and  man 
ganese  are  more  promising,  but  bauxite  shows  severe  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  coal  production  is  declining.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  injections  of  aid  from  foreign  quarters  and  the 
hope  that  agricultural  production  of  exports  other  than 
rubber  may  increa.se  sufficiently  over  time,  but  at  present 
few  place  any  confidence  in  these  as  .sources  of  income  for 
a  meaningful  and  rapid  industrial  growth.  And  .so  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  not  just  one  of  austerity  and  hard  work,  but  of 
austerity  and  hard  work  for  what  end,  i.e.  of  selecting  and 
concentrating  on  such  phases  of  production  as  will  create 
stable  sources  for  further  development.  It  is  clear  that  con¬ 
tinued  emphasis  on  industrial  production  of  consumer  goods 
at  the  cost  of  investment  needed  elsewhere  would  aggravate 
Indonesia’s  long  range  economic  problems.  The  New  Life 
Movement  by  fostering  self  denial  on  the  part  of  Indonesia's 
“  con.sumer-minded  ”  public  could  certainly  make  a  major 
contribution  here. 

How  to  organise  Indonesia’s  production  apparatus  for 
maximum  efficiency  is  then  intimately  connected  with  the 
problem  of  raising  its  total  output.  Another  illustration  lies 
in  the  field  of  government  services.  Since  Indonesia  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  of  the  “  welfare  state  ”  and  since  the 
social  needs  of  its  citizenry,  from  education  to  proper 
medical  care  are  so  pressing,  the  government  is  called  upoa 
to  provide  a  host  of  public  services.  This  in  turn  necessitates 
a  large  bureaucracy  and  Indonesia  is  no  exception  to  the 
'almost  universal  rule  that  the  efficiency  of  a  bureaucracy 
tends  to  be  inversely  related  to  its  size.  Since  1939  Indonesia) 


•  cf.  Ekonomi  dan  Kenangan  Indonesia,  Djakarta,  April-May. 
1957,  p.  306.  I 
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IDvernment  bureaucracy  has  increased  by  more  than  500% 
antil  at  present  the  cost  of  maintaining  public  officials 
requires  more  than  a  third  of  the  national  budget.  One 
might  venture  to  suggest  that  the  present  trend  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  expansion  is  not  merely  motivated  by  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  needs  of  the  state,  but  occurs  also  to  accommodate  the 
growing  ranks  of  secondary  school  and  college  graduates, 
for  many  of  whom  there  is  no  place  in  business  or  industry 
ind  who  exert  effective  pressure  on  the  government  to  enter 
into  traditionally  prestigious  government  jobs.  Yet,  para¬ 
doxically,  Indonesia  needs  the  skilled  and  educated — but  it 
needs  them  in  the  private  ecomonic  sector,  in  agriculture, 
commerce  and  technical  trades.  Unfortunately  these  have 
hgged  in  their  growth,  so  that  Indonesia  is  fast  approaching 
the  problem  typical  of  many  other  underdeveloped  countries, 
eg.  an  economic  structure  incapable  of  absorbing  those  with 
Khooling  and  special  abilities,  who  thereupon  join  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  government  office  holders. 

Indonesians  have  been  justly  proud  of  their  educational 
Khievements  in  the  past  few  years  but  in  this  field  too 
ncoordinated  growth  spells  disaster.  An  illustration  is  a 
recent  statement  by  Djunaidi  Warsadjaja,  a  member  of  the 
education  section  of  the  regional  representation  of  West 
lava,  who  pointed  out  that  due  to  a  lack  of  school  con- 
itruction  4,500  future  teachers  who  have  just  graduated  from 
their  lower  normal  schools,  will  be  unable  to  take  up  their 
duties ;  the  government  will  pay  them  their  salaries  but 
when  they  will  start  teaching  is  not  known  {Java  Bode, 
Djakarta.  June  13,  1957).  There  is  also  the  disheartening 
fut  that  Indonesian  professional  specialists,  in  particular 
physicians,  are  disinclined  to  take  up  service  in  more  remote 
regions  where  their  help  is  so  badly  needed.  These  are  former 
students,  presumably  not  devoid  of  some  nationalistic 
ambitions ;  yet  upon  receipt  of  their  diploma  they  flock  to 
the  larger  cities  where  emoluments  and  living  conditions  are 
more  attractive.  The  result  was  predictable:  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  has  issued  a  decree,  effective  May  28,  1957,  allowing 
local  military  commanders  to  recruit  for  both  civil  and 
military  functions  and  for  an  indefinite  period  of  service 
such  private  citizens  with  special  training  and  skills  as  are 
Beeded ;  those  who  after  a  hearing  refuse  to  comply,  face 
a  maximum  two  year  prison  term  and  a  fine  of  10,000 
Rupiah.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  decree,  its  promul¬ 
gation  is  an  index  to  the  disjointed  public  service  structure 
of  Indonesian  society  and  to  the  mentality  of  a  not  insig- 
aificant  portion  of  its  intelligentsia. 

Indispensable  to  the  moral  regeneration  sought  by  the 

‘  New  Life  Movement  is  restoration  of  national  unity,  i.e. 

*  reestablishing  normal  relations  between  restive  outer  pro- 
nnces  and  the  central  government  in  Djakarta.  The  “  extra- 
parliamentary  emergency  cabinet  ”  of  premier  Djuanda, 

*  appointed  by  President  Sukarno  on  April  9,  1957,  has 

*  laboured  hard  toward  that  objective,  but  as  yet  with 
ancertain  success.  So  far  it  is  clear  that  important  political 

*  parties  are  not  behind  Djuanda's  gotong  royong  (mutual 
cooperation)  cabinet,  although  support  of  all  major  groups 
had  been  envisaged,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  by  Sukarno.  The 
ialluential  Masjumi  party  has  withheld  approval  and  dis¬ 
avowed  two  of  its  members  who  accepted  posts  in  the 
Djuanda  government ;  the  Nahdatul  Ulama  (Muslim 
Teachers)  and  United  Indonesian  Islam  Party  (PSII)  also 
represented  in  the  cabinet,  have  adopted  a  cautious  “  wait 
and  see  ”  policy  and  are  beset  by  rifts  in  their  membership 
over  support  of  Djuanda.  Nationalists  (PNI)  and  Commun- 
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ists  (PKI)  have  backed  the  government,  but  lately  relations 
between  these  two  parties  have  markedly  cooled  becau.se  of 
the  succes.ses  which  the  Communists  were  able  to  register  in 
the  recent  provincial  and  municipal  elections  in  Java,  a 
victory  gained  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  PNI  which 
suffered  disastrous  defeats  at  the  polls.  PNI  spokesmen  have 
consequently  openly  turned  against  the  PKI  and  whether 
the  PKI  is  willing  to  continue  its  support  is  doubtful.  While 
no  avowed  Communists  are  in  the  Djuanda  cabinet,  there 
are  three  or  four  notable  “  fellow  travellers  ”  and  radicals 
among  its  ministers.  It  is  clear  that  national  unity  rests  upon 
the  internal  unity  of  the  cabinet  at  least  as  far  as  major 
policies  arc  concerned,  but  in  the  present  atmosphere  of 
continuing  political  partisan  conflict  Djuanda’s  task  has 
become  doubly  difficult. 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  newly  established 
National  Council  to  assist  the  cabinet  in  stabilising  the 
government  by  drawing  on  the  opinions  of  many  represen¬ 
tative  groups  in  Indonesian  society,  and  to  render  advice  to 
the  cabinet  whether  it  wishes  it  or  not.  The  (Council,  estab¬ 
lished  on  May  8,  1957,  is  headed  by  President  Sukarno  and 
has  45  members  distributed  over  labour,  agriculture,  the 
intelligentsia,  artists,  citizens  of  “  foreign  origin,”  journa¬ 
lists,  MusUm  scholars,  Christian  groups,  etc.,  plus  military 
and  high  government  officials.  To  what  extent  the  members 
appointed  by  the  President  in  consultation  with  the  cabinet 
really  reflect  the  cross  currents  of  Indonesian  public  opinion 
is  difficult  to  say,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  violently  antagonistic  groups  (e.g.  Communists 
and  conservative  Muslims)  can  find  a  common  ground. 
Moreover,  several  members  appointed  to  the  Council  have 
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declined  to  participate.  For  example,  Professor  Bahder 
Djohan,  President  of  the  University  of  Indonesia,  who  was 
to  represent  the  “  intelligentsia,”  the  Reverend  Siahaan. 
delegate  for  Protestant  groups,  Mrs.  Herwati  Diah,  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  press,  Mrs.  Towoliwu  and  the 
ruler  of  Bone,  the  latter  two  delegates  for  the  island  of 
Sulawesi  (Celebes),  have  refused  seats.  All  this  bodes  ill 
for  the  stabilising  role  contemplated  for  the  Council.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fear  of  some  Western  observers  that 
Communists  may  seek  to  dominate  the  government  via  the 
Council  seems  unfounded.  There  is  only  one  Communist 
party  member  in  the  Council  (Sujono  Atmo,  a  representative 
of  the  youth  groups)  although  Communist  influence  pro¬ 
bably  also  extends  itself  to  one  of  the  labour  delegates 
(Munir  of  the  Communist-dominated  labour  federation 
SOBSI),  to  the  delegate  of  the  artists  (Henk  Ngantung,  a 
noted  painter)  and  possibly  also  to  a  delegate  for  the  island 
of  Java  (Iwa  Kusumasumantri).  The  “  national  ”  Communist 
Murbah  party  is  also  represented.  The  most  fruitful  work 
of  the  Council  so  far  has  been  its  support  and  ampliflcation 
of  the  suggestion  of  Protestant  Party  Leader  Tambunan  that 
an  “  all  Indonesia  ”  Round  Table  Conference  or  National 
Musjawarah  (Congress)  be  held,  with  representatives  from 
all  restive  regions  and  population  groups  in  attendance,  in 
order  to  discuss  and  possibly  settle  the  many  issues  that 
divide  the  country.  Conferences  of  this  type  always  arouse 
public  interest  in  Indonesia,  but  for  the  past  few  months 
Indonesia  has  had  a  number  of  them,  all  with  identical 
purpose,  be  it  on  a  lesser  scale,  involving  army  commanders, 
provincial  delegates,  cabinet  ministers  and  even  the  premier 
himself,  and  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging. 

For  the  resentment  in  the  outer  provinces  over 
Djakarta’s  high  handed  policies  in  the  past  runs  deep  and 
shows  little  indication  of  diminishing.  Despite  the  Djuanda 
cabinet’s  attempt  to  provide  the  restive  regions  with  funds 
for  local  development  and  with  more  authority  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  notwithstanding  efforts  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  rebellious  terri¬ 
torial  commanders  who  supplied  much  of  the  motive  force 
behind  the  provincial  rebellions  between  December  1956 
and  March  1957,  regional  and  local  leaders  in  areas  like 
Central  Sumatra,  Central  Kalimantan  (Borneo),  Sulawesi 
(Celebes)  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Indonesia  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  nigh  irreconcilable.  There  is  no  desire  to 
secede  from  or  destroy  the  Republic  in  these  regions  but 
there  is  a  strong  urge  for  greater  autonomy,  in  keeping 
with  ethnic  and  cultural  particularisms  of  long  standing.  And 
so,  paradoxically,  the  idea  bdiind  the  New  Life  Movement 
had  already  manifested  itself  in  the  Indonesian  islands  out¬ 
side  Java  well  before  Sukarno  formulated  it  in  August.  A 
new  disciplined  mass  effort  looking  toward  local  economic 
development  and  social  progress  underlies  all  the  provincial 
rebellions.  Here  we  encounter  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  regional  leaders  to  proceed  with  much  needed  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  their  territories,  hampered  for  so  long  by  an  allegedly 
over-centralised  and  parasitic  national  government.  Thus  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  spirit  of  the  provincial  rebellions 
has  in  a  sense  been  taken  over  by  the  national  government 
and  its  New  Life  Movement.  President  Sukarno  well  realises 
that  the  confidence  of  the  outlying  areas  in  the  national 
government  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  seriousness 
and  energy  of  its  work  programme. 

Meanwhile  the  flame  of  sukuism  (ethnic  particularism— 
from  the  Indonesian  word  suku,  meaning  tribe  or  special 


group)  has  not  been  extinguished.  On  June  20,  East  Indo¬ 
nesian  leaders  who  had  supported  the  March  2  declaratki 
of  “  autonomy  ”  directed  against  Djakarta,  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  I 
separate  provinces  and  shortly  afterwards  a  new  provina 
of  North  Sulawesi  was  proclaimed.  The  Djuanda  goveni- 
ment  deplored  this  unilateral  procedure,  but  North  Sulawesi 
new  governor,  H.  D.  Manoppo,  declared  that  the  people  of 
his  region  “  are  tired  of  waiting  ”  for  the  central  govera- 
ment’s  promises  of  real  provincial  self  government  to  bt 
implemented.  The  creation  of  North  Sulawesi  province  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  policies  of  the  Djiiands 
government  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  to  check  the  activities  of  Lt.  Col.  Ventje  Sumual  (leader 
of  the  March  2,  1957  coup  against  the  central  governmeat 
in  East  Indonesia)  had  failed  and  that  the  East  Indonesiais 
had  little  intention  of  disavowing  their  resolutions  made  it 
various  congresses  to  struggle  for  local  autonomy  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  territory’s  development,  independently  from 
Djakarta  if  necessary.  The  Makassar  daily  Tindjauan  warned 
Djakarta  that  if  it  did  not  display  greater  seriousness  in  its 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  East  Indonesia  conditions 
would  deteriorate  still  further.  Realising  the  strength  of 
sukuism  the  Djuanda  government  has  deemed  it  wisest  to 
make  allowances  for  it.  It  recently  announced  that  new  pro¬ 
vinces  would  also  be  created  in  West  Sumatra,  Riau,  Djarnbi, 
Maluku,  East  and  West  Nusa  Tenggara  (Lesser  Simds 
Islands).  Meanwhile,  whether  the  central  goverarnent 
approves  of  it  or  not,  several  provinces  (e.g.  North  at^ 
Central  Sumatra,  North  Sulawesi)  have  persisted  in  bypass¬ 
ing  Djakarta  in  foreign  trade  transactions,  thus  depriving 
the  national  fisc  from  much  needed  import-export  reveniaA 
The  proceeds  from  this  foreign  commerce  are  used  whoLh 
for  local  reconstruction. 

Under  such  conditions  the  problem  of  stabilising  th; 
Indonesian  economy  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  aaf 
yet  economic  recovery  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  t» 
New  Life  Movement.  The  Djuanda  government  has  not 
hesitated  to  initiate  drastic  financial  reforms.  It  has  bannd 
strikes  in  vital  industries.  To  stop  the  continuous  drain  of 
foreign  exchange  reserves  all  imports  ceased  on  April  3 
and  were  not  resumed  until  about  a  month  later.  On  Juis 
20  a  whole  set  of  new  import  and  export  regulations  w* 
announced  by  the  premier,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
which  was  the  abandonment  of  the  official  exchange  raU 
of  the  rupiah  and  its  adjustment  to  the  open  market  (blad 
market)  value.  Apart  from  eliminating  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  the  official  and  black  market  rates  of  the  rupiah 
which  has  encouraged  all  manner  of  speculation,  the  devalu¬ 
ation  of  the  rupiah  is  designed  to  give  new  impulses  to 
domestic  industry  (not  the  least  because  of  increased  impoH 
costs),  while  it  is  hoped  (there  is  considerable  controversy  oc 
this  point)  that  the  persistent  inflationary  pressures  in  tbs 
Indonesian  economy  will  diminish. 

While  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view  free  converti¬ 
bility  of  the  currency  is  in  the  long  run  a  sound  policy, 
value  is  diminished  by  continued  government  interference  fc 
the  price  and  wage  structure  and  in  the  allocation  of  credit 
and  commercial  licenses.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  there  hat 
therefore,  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  Djuan& 
policies.  The  chairman  of  the  Central  Indonesian  Economi: 
Council  (DEIP),  an  association  of  leading  national  busine* 
men,  expressed  the  fear  that  free  convertibility  and  libe«! 
isation  of  export  regulations  would  work  great  hardships  oi 
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the  financially  weaker  national  entrepreneurs  as  compared 
to  foreign  businessmen,  while  former  Vice-President 
Mohammad  Hatta,  a  trained  economist,'  castigated  the 
Djuanda  measure  as  “  floating  devaluation,”  inevitably  lead¬ 
ing  to  higher  prices  and  to  increased  difficulties  for  salaried 
groups  such  as  government  officials.  On  the  other  hand, 
Djuanda’s  reforms  have  already  been  credited  with  markedly 
mcreasing  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  reserves  and  with 
invigorating  trade. 

Whether  a  limited  reduction  in  the  area  of  government 
control  over  the  economy  will  have  the  desired  results 
(another  indication  along  this  line  was  the  government's 
decision  on  August  12,  1957  to  abandon  the  government’s 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  salt)  remains  to  be  seen. 
Djuanda’s  other  fiscal  policies  have  also  aroused  considerable 
apprehension.  For  example,  there  is  no  certainty  what 
measures  he  intends  to  take  with  respect  to  the  flood  of 
paper  currency  that  has  been  loosened  in  the  past  few  months 
(in  the  month  of  April  alone  the  volume  of  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  rose  by  1  billion  Rupiah).  Equally  disquieting  have 
been  the  new  taxes  on  foreigners.  By  emergency  law  No.  16 
of  1957,  which  has  been  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 
'1957,  all  foreigners  in  Indonesia  (not  including  those  in 
Indonesian  government  service,  foreign  diplomats,  or  short¬ 
term  tourists)  are  required  to  pay  taxes  in  the  amount  of 
1,500  Rupiah  per  annum  for  the  head  of  the  household,  750 
Rupiah  per  spouse,  375  per  child,  and  750  Rupiah  for  other 
members  of  the  family.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Djuanda  government  needs  money,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  new  tax  will  fall  particularly  heavy  on  the  large 
Chinese  minority  in  Indonesia,  most  of  whose  members  en¬ 
gaged  as  coolies  in  tin  mining  and  agricultural  export 
production  or  as  peddlers  and  small  retailers,  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  pay.  Protests  from  influential  Chinese-Indo- 
Desian  organisations  have  mounted  and  at  a  time  when  Indo¬ 
nesia  requires  assistance  from  foreign  quarters  the  new  tax 
has  had  a  particularly  unfortunate  effect  on  foreign  basiness 
interests  in  the  country.  As  various  studies  have  shown,  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  rural  wealth  in  Indonesia  are  not  properly 
lapped  by  the  courttry’s  fiscal  system,  but  a  revision  of  the 
tax  structure  in  that  direction  does  not  seem  to  be 
contemplated. 

The  inauguration  of  the  New  Life  Movement  comes  at 
a  time  when  public  confidence  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  past  Indonesian  governments  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Not 
the  least  significant  indication  of  this  have  been  the  spec¬ 
tacular  successes  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI) 
in  the  municipal  and  provincial  elections  in  Java  during  the 
past  summer.  East  Java  province,  which,  in  the  1955  general 
dection  had  been  won  by  the  conservative  Nahdatul  Ulama 
party,  gave  the  PKI  more  than  2.5  million  votes.  400,000 
votes  more  than  for  NU.  Central  Java,  which  had  swung  in 
favour  of  the  Nationalists  (PNI)  in  1955,  went  Communist 
with  more  than  2.8  million  votes,  the  PKI  gaining  at  least 
half  a  million  votes  here.  In  West  Java,  a  stronghold  of  the 
-inti -Communist  Masjumi  party,  the  PKI’s  ascendance  was 
iqually  impressive.  The  new  trend  first  became  apparent  in 
June,  1957,  during  the  municipal  council  elections  Tor  greater 
Djakarta.  In  the  1955  election  Masjumi  had  won  a  clear 
victory  in  Djakarta,  followed  by  the  PNI,  NU  and  the  PKI. 
but  two  years  later  the  PKI  gained  second  place,  increasing 
its' votes  from  about  96,000  to  134,000,  most  of  them  at  the 
fltpense  of  the  PNI  and  Masjumi. 

Several  factors  explain  the  PKI’s  resurgent  strength. 
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First  of  all  the  Communists  campaigned  more  actively  and 
were  better  organised  than  the  other  major  parties.  On 
election  day  they  provided  pedi-cab,  bus  and  even  baby 
sitting  services  to  enable  voters  to  go  to  the  polls.  In  contrast 
the  other  parties  spent  less  time  and  effort,  probably  because 
the  stakes  in  the  election  (the  councils  are  largely  advisory 
and  possess  only  local  powers)  were  not  very  high.  Secondly, 
the  Communist  victory  reflected  a  widespread  popular  weari¬ 
ness  with  the  ineffectual  policies  of  previous  governments. 
The  PKI  has  never  held  a  cabinet  seat  since  Indonesia  for¬ 
mally  obtained  its  independence  in  1949,  while  Masjumi,  NU 
and  the  PNI  have  a  long  record  of  government  participation 
—and  failure.  Communist  propagandists  prior  to  the  election 
shrewdly  capitali.sed  on  the  increasing  financial  difficulties  of 
Java’s  rural  masses:  land  shortage,  tax  gouging,  an  inexor¬ 
ably  rising  cost  of  living,  public  corruption,  and  a  host  of 
other  problems  for  all  which  various  governments  seem  to 
have  found  no  meaningful  solutions.  Finally,  the  large  Com¬ 
munist  vote  testifies  to  the  continuing  ideological  polarisation 
in  Indonesian  life,  between  religiously  oriented  anti-Com- 
munist  parties  (Masjumi,  NU  and  the  Christian  confessional 
parties)  and  Communist  or  pro-Communist  groups. 

Paradoxically,  the  Communist  victory  in  Java,  coming 
at  this  particular  time,  may  well  be  a  boon  to  those  not 
anxious  to  see  Indonesia  pass  under  Communist  control.  For 
this  victory  is  perhaps  the  clearest  warning  which  Indonesia’s 
leaders  have  had  so  far  that  the  ship  of  state  is  heading  for 
disaster.  If  ultimate  calamity  is  to  be  avoided  the  New  Life 
Movement  has  but  little  time  in  which  to  arouse  the  country 
once  again  to  that  undaunted  effort  and  moral  strength  which 
during  the  Revolution  against  the  Dutch  won  for  Indonesia 
the  admiration  of  so  many  throughout  the  world. 
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Spanish  Revival  in  the  Philippines 

By  Joachim  O,  Ronall 


A  PROMINENT  visitor  from  Manila  said  the  other  day 
in  Madrid;  “Every  time  1  come  to  Madrid,  I  feel  as 
though  I  am  corning  home.”  Former  President  Elpidio 
Quirino  stated  in  a  broadcast,  not  so  long  ago :  “  The  people 
of  the  Philippines  will  never  renounce  the  unity  of  faith, 
culture,  language  and  customs  they  have  with  the  Hispanic 
peoples,  for  that  would  equal  a  renunciation  of  our  origins. 
We  keep  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  hispanic  peoples  and  feel 
proud  to  be  counted  among  this  brotherhood.” 

This  reporter  visited  the  Philippines.  He  heard  people 
speaking  Spanish  and  noticed  features  of  Spanish  architec¬ 
ture,  particularly  at  the  famous  cathedral  of  Manila,  and 
also  elsewhere.  During  his  visit  he  was  not  aware  of  an 
actual  affinity  between  Manila  and  Madrid  until  he  arrived 
in  Spain.  For  some  time  already,  Spain  has  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  include  the  Philippines  into  her  concept  of  the 
“  Hispanidad,”  of  the  cultural  unity  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples.  Since  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898, 
when  the  Philippines  lost  their  political  connection  with 
Spain,  their  cultural  traditions,  originating  from  the  16th 
Century,  too,  were  in  danger  of  becoming  lost.  When  the 
Philippines  became  independent  after  World  War  II,  they 
had  moved  into  the  orbit  of  American  influence  in  the 
Pacific.  There  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  revive  those 
Spanish  traditions  which  were,  of  course,  weakened  under 
the  impact  of  fifty  years  American  administration.  These 
attempts  were  directed,  in  the  main,  towards  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  language.  They  culminated,  for  the  time 
being,  in  a  law  recently  confirmed  by  President  Carlos  P. 
Garcia,  making  the  teaching  of  Spanish  obligatory  for  all 
secondary  schools  and  allocating  384  hours  per  annum  for 
Spanish  at  the  faculties  of  law,  liberal  arts,  education, 
commerce  and  diplomacy,  and  192  for  the  remaining  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  at  the  universities.  Many  messages  of 
congratulations  from  other  Spanish-speaking  countries  were 
received  at  Manila  on  the  occasion  of  this  legislatory  step. 

According  to  an  optimistic  estimate,  about  10  percent 
of  the  21  million  Philippinos  understand  Spanish,  while  27 
percent  speak  English.  Spanish  visitors  report  that  they  hear 
their  language  only  in  the  main  streets  of  Manila  and  in  a 
few  select  circles  of  the  highest  society  in  Manila.  All  com¬ 
mercial  communications,  the  press,  broadcasts  and  teaching 
are  in  English.  Those  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Spanish  language  have  been  trying  to  establish  the  reason 
for  its  decline.  They  claim  that  not  enough  Spaniards  ever 
settled  in  the  Philippines  to  make  the  language  a  universal 
medium  of  communication  for  the  whole  population.  They 
also  charge  that  the  missionaries  of  the  various  religious 
orders,  active  in  the  Philippines,  were  more  concerned  with 
the  salvation  of  souls  than  with  the  spread  of  the  Spanish 
language.  The  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Augustins  and 
Jesuits  preferred  to  missionarise  in  the  various  vernaculars 
rather  than  preach  the  Gospel  in  Spanish  and  thus  help  it 
to  take  root.  Then  there  was  the  strong  anti-Spanish  reaction 
of  the  “  New  Generation  ”  which  tried,  after  1 898,  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  Spanish  rule,  in  an  anti-Spanish  pro¬ 
test  against  all  attempts  to  maintain  Spanish  traditions  and 


the  language.  Parallel  with  that  went,  of  course,  a  progressive 
Americanisation  of  the  country.  Under  those  influences, 
even  the  famous  University  of  Santo  Tomas  in  Manila,  a 
bulwark  of  Spanish  traditions  there,  found  it  necessary  to 
change  from  Spanish  to  English  in  its  courses. 

When  independence  came  to  the  Philippines  on  July  4, 
1946,  the  language  problem  came  up  again  for  discussion. 
The  people  of  the  Philippines  do  not  have  an  own  common 
idiom,  an  autochthon  language  which  can  be  used  by  the 
entire  population  of  the  many  islands  forming  the  Republic. 
The  solution  was  found  by  proclaiming  English,  Spanish  and 
Tagalog.  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  vernaculars,  as  the 
official  languages.  With  American  influence  still  on  the 
increase  and  national  aspirations  stressing  the  importance  of 
Tagalog,  Spanish  was  neglected.  There  were  not  sufficient 
teachers  with  the  effect  that  the  constitutional  declaration  of 
Spanish  as  an  official  language  remained  almost  a  dead  letter. 

However,  a  small  circle  of  people,  known  as  “  Hispan- 
istas,”  conscious  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  anxious  to 
preserve  it,  became  active.  Already  in  1946,  a  draft  bill  waj 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  proposing  to 
make  Spanish  obligatory  for  the  entire  secondary  education 
with  effect  from  1948,  and  to  prevent  any  student  graduating 
from  a  public  or  private,  officially  recognised  school  from 
entering  higher  education  without  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  Though  House  and  Senate 
approved  of  tfif  bill,  the  President  vetoed  it.  The  “  Hispan- 
istas  ”  renewed  their  efforts.  A  prominent  representative  of 
the  group,  a  professor  of  Philippine  history,  explained  their 
arguments  to  this  reporter.  The  group  consists  mainly  of 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Its 
President,  during  the  current  year,  is  Carlo  Recto,  one  of 
the  outstanding  political  leaders  in  his  country.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Hispanistas  ”  can  be  grouped  into  four 
different  categories,  historical,  political,  legal  and  religious. 

The  largest  part  of  the  documents  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  Philippines  is  written  in  Spanish.  A  researcfc 
team,  headed  by  a  Spanish  professor  sent  out  especially  for 
that  purpose  from  Madrid,  counted  about  eleven  million 
documents  in  Spanish  in  the  various  archives  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  existing  text  books  of  Philippine  history  are, 
according  to  the  “Hispanistas,”  unfair  to  the  Spanish  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  giving  insufficient  attention  to  thetu, 
though  they  are  written  by  Philippinos.  The  “Hispanistas" 
claim  that  the  standard  history  of  their  country,  written  by 
two  Americans,  Blair  and  Robertson,  does  better  justice  to 
the  Spanish  past  than  the  Philippino'  writers  themselves.  Oa 
the  political  side,  the  ‘^Hispanistas  ”  claim  that  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Spanish  language  will  result  in  a  closer  contact 
with  the  other  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  thus  reinforce 
their  own  position  in  international  organisations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  others.  If  the  Philippines  are  able  to 
wield,  in  the  international  debate,  two  weapons,  English  and 
Spanish,  it  would  be  unwise  to  deprive  themselves  voluntarily 
of  one,  by  neglecting  Spanish.  The  laws  and  regulations, 
civil,  commercial,  and  penal,  of  the  Philippines  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  Spain.  The  Civil  Code,  in  force  until  194® 
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was,  in  its  majority,  a  translation  into  English  of  large  parts 
of  the  Spanish  civil  law.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  for  a 
real  understanding  of  the  legal  traditions  in  the  country,  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  indispensable.  Besides,  these  secular 
arguments  and  the  fact  that  Spanish  is  recognised  by  the 
Constitution  as  an  official  language,  there  has  by  now 
developed  a  situation  in  which  87  percent  of  the  population 
are  Roman  Catholics  whose  language  has  become  Spanish 
in  their  services. 

Step  by  step,  the  “  Hispanistas  ”  gained  recognition  of 
their  object,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition. 
Anti-Spanish  groups  are  apprehensive  of  obscurantistic  and 
clerical  influences  returning  with  the  reinforced  status  of 
Spanish.  Utilitarians  think  that  the  attempt  to  revive 
Spanish  is  an  anachronistic  and  misguided  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  connection  with  Spain.  These  contacts  have  been 
severed  for  ever  and  a  revival  is  only  liable  to  prolong 
resentments  from  the  colonial  period.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  stress  of  Spanish  would  mean  political  and  cultural 
dependence  on  Spain  and  hinder  the  growth  of  the  national 
culture.  The  State  University  put  forward  the  argument  that 
the  adoption  of  a  second  obligatory  language  would  overtax 
the  students. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Hispanic  Culture  in 
Madrid,  Don  Bias  Pifiar,  has  recently  in  a  prominent  daily 
paper  in  Madrid,  passionately  advocated  the  support  of  the 
“Hispanistas”  in  the  Philippines.  His  appeal  was  widely 
discussed  and  commented  upon  by  interested  circles.  The 
most  salient  points  of  his  suggested  programme  of  action 
can  be  summarised  briefly  as  follows:  The  appeal  to 
tradition  and  sentiment,  the  consciousness  of  historical 


development  in  the  Philippines,  call  for  the  creation  of  an 
attentive  and  sympathetic  atmosphere  and  for  free  and 
affectionate  friendship  among  the  new  generation  with  a 
view  to  reviving  the  Spanish  face  of  the  Philippines.  This 
effort  has  to  be  backed  by  the  entire  hispanic  community. 
A  first  and  fundamental  step  in  this  direction  is  the  close 
collaboration  with  the  “  Hispanistas  ”  in  the  Philippines. 
This  will  result  as  soon  as  all  hispanic  countries  will  be 
represented  in  Manila.  So  far,  only  Spain,  Mexico  and 
Argentine  maintain  diplomatic  missions  there.  Exchange  of 
students  and  professors  between  all  hispanic  countries  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and<  likewise,  support  be  given  to  the 
Spanish  press  in  the  Philippines,  cinemas,  libraries,  broad¬ 
casts  and  all  similar  means  of  cultural  activities. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  law  will  move 
the  Philippines  from  the  periphery  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  into  their  centre,  or  at  least  nearer  to  the  centre. 
On  the  whole,  the  Philippines  have  but  little  common 
interest  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  them  and  with  Spain  are  restricted. 
There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  for  these  relations  to  in¬ 
crease  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  law,  more  books 
and  films  will  be  imported  into  the  Philippines,  or  cultural 
exhibitions  will  be  arranged,  or  theatre  groups  will  tour 
there.  None  of  the  international  airlines  of  any  Spanish¬ 
speaking  country  is  touching  Manila.  Philippino  interests  are 
too  much  tied  up  with  the  countries  bordering  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  to  produce  more 
than  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  Spanish 
language.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  strong  forces  are  at 
work  to  take  care  that  the  limits  of  sentimental-historical 
traditionalism  are  not  exceeded. 


CO-EXISTENCE  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


¥  TNAFFECTED  by  power-political  rivalry,  Afghanistan, 
Cj  by  adhering  firmly  to  her  traditional  neutral  foreign 
policy,  is  promoting  international  coexistence  to  the 
advantage  of  her  economic  advancement  and  national 
lecurity.  Her  coexistence  aims  at  developing  cordial  no- 
ttrings-attached  economic  cooperation  with  the  big  powers 
to  effectuate  much-needed  industrialisation  in  gradual  stages. 
TTiis  explains  why  the  Soviet  and  United  States  credits  and 
)■  technical  assistance  are  playing  commendable  roles  in 

t,  nodernising  agriculture  and  in  developing  industries. 

i-  The  Afghan  Government  explains  that  it  is  not  exper- 

u,  ieocing  a  competition  between  the  dollar  and  rouble  diplo- 
”  macies  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  foreign  aid  is  accepted 
»y  on  the  basis  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  and  external 
to  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  draws  attention  to  this  all-important 
la  hct  to  point  out  why  there  does  not  exist  a  Soviet-American 
b-  political  or  economic  conflict  in  the  country.  It  then 
cl  emphasises  that  neutral  Afghanistan  is  not  pursuing  either 
a  »  pro-Soviet  or  an  anti-American  national  policy ;  she  is 
be  following  a  policy  of  genuine  international  cooperation 
to  compatible  with  her  neutrality  which  not  only  rejects  political 
[)d  er  military  alliance  but  alien  economic  influence  of  a  political 
ih  ttture  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  geographical  propin- 
u,  (uity  with  Russia  has  to  some  extent  swayed  Afghanistan  in 
»  Bnbracing  neutrality.  The  1,250-mile  long  frontier  with  the 
III  Soviet  Asian  Republics  of  Uzbekistan,  Tadjikistan  and 


Turkmenistan  impels  Kabul  to  accept  Moscow  as-  its  good 
neighbour.  The  Kabul-Moscow  good-neighbour  relationship 
provides  a  commentary  on  Russia’s  policy  of  friendship  with 
South-East  Asia. 

The  traditional  neutral  foreign  policy  was  redefined  in 
November  1955  when,  under  the  command  of  King  Zahir 
Shah,  a  Loya  Jirga  (Big  National  Gathering)  was  held.  This 
was  just  about  a  month  before  the  visit  of  the  Soviet 
Premier,  Mr.  Bulganin,  and  Mr.  Khruschev  to  Kabul.  The 
Jirga  re-confirmed  neutrality  as  the  keynote  of  Afghanistan’s 
international  policy  and  approved  the  purchase  of  arms  from 
Czechoslovakia.  It  then  resolved  that  the  Pukhtunistan  issue 
should  be  settled  by  urging  Pakistan  to  grant  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  the  tribal  people  across  the  Britain- 
demarcated  Durand  Line. 

The  Jirga  averred  that  strengthening  of  national  defence 
had  become  essential  due  to  the  rift  with  Pakistan  and  that 
as  the  western  powers  were  unwilling  to  furnish  arms  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  the  necessary  military  supplies  should  be  bought 
from  Czechoslovakia.  This  national  decision  automatically 
became  the  view  of  the  173 -member  Shura-i-Milli  (National 
Assembly)  and  the  Throne-appointed  45-member  Sena 
(Senate).  Thus  the  purchase  of  Soviet  arms,  mostly  from 
Czechoslovakia,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Bulganin-Khruschev  visit  Afghanistan  received  a  Soviet 
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credit  of  £35  million  for  executing  various  national  develop¬ 
ment  proj^ts  and  another  credit  of  £9  million  for  the 
purchase  of  arms.  In  July  this  year  when  King  Zahir  Shah 
visited  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
prospect  for  oil  in  northern  Afghanistan  on  behalf  of  the 
Afghan  Government  and  give  additional  financial,  technical 
and  arms  aid  as  well  as  train  Afghan  technicians  in  Russia. 
Though  the  exact  amount  involved  in  the  arrangements  was 
not  decided  upon  or  disclosed,  western  circles,  regardless  of 
Kabul’s  disclaimer,  maintained  that  the  latest  accord  con¬ 
sisted  of  £10  million  of  economic  aid  and  £20  million  for 
arms  supplies. 

Following  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  King  Zahir 
Shah  made  a  goodwill  trip  to  Turkey  in  August  to  reinforce 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  officially 
stated  in  Kabul  that  Afghanistan  “does  not  feel  any  anxiety” 
about  the  Baghdad  Pact  and-  SEATO.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Afghanistan  is  maintaining  very  friendly  relations  with  Tur¬ 
key  who  is  the  main  prop  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  an 
important  member  of  NATO.  Furthermore,  there  are  several 
Turkish  military  instructors  in  the  Afghan  Military  Academy 
in  Kabul  but  about  30  Afghan  cadets  are  now  receiving 
training  in  the  Turkish  Military  Academy  in  Ankara. 

Kabul  categorically  declares  that  no  Soviet  instructors 
are  attached  to  the  Afghan  Army.  It,  admits,  however,  that 
Afghan  military  trainees,  including  aviation  trainees,  are  due 
to  be  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia.  It  also  admits  that 
Czechoslovakia  has  set  up  in  Kabul  an  arms  and  industrial 
equipment  supply  centre.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  Czech  and 
Soviet  instructors  have  been  assigned  to  the  newly  developed 
Afghan  Air  Force  which  has  received  some  Mig-15  Soviet 
jet  fighters  and  possibly  a  few  Mig-17s.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  during  the  recent  Independence  Day  military  parade  in 
Kabul,  Soviet  tanks,  howitzers,  artilleries,  automatic  weapons 
and  troop  carriers  were  seen,  while  for  the  first  time  Mig-15 
jets  flew  in  formation  piloted  by  newly  trained  Afghan  pilots. 

Now  that  Kabul-Karachi  relations  have  improved,  the 
Afghan  Government  hopes  that  the  Pukhtunistan  problem 
can  be  solved  through  friendly  negotiations.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  when  King  Zahir  Shah  visits  Karachi  in 
December  “  fruitful  talks  ”  will  be  held  in  this  connection. 
Karachi’s  point  of  view  is  that  the  Pathan  tribal  area  adja¬ 
cent  to  Afghanistan  is  legally  the  territory  of  Pakistan  and 
therefore  no  proposal  to  detach  it  either  for  its  inclusion  in 
Afghanistan  or  for  making  it  a  sovereign  state  can  be  enter¬ 
tained.  Except  for  this  thorny  territorial  problem,  Afghan¬ 
istan  has  no  other  international  issues. 

In  fostering  economic  coexistence  through  foreign  aid, 
Afghanistan  has  taken  all  possible  care  not  to  allow  any 
outside  power  to  exert  any  economic  influence  incompatible 
with  her  sovereign  rights.  Broadly  speaking,  whereas  the  joint 
Afghan-Soviet  economic  efforts  are  confined  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  the  joint  Afghan-American  endeavours 
are  concentrated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  These 
joint  efforts  at  Government  level  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects  set  forth  in  the 
first  five-year  economic  development  plan  initiated  in 
September  1956.  Besides  official  aid,  private  investments  and 
technical  assistance  are  being  sought  to  develop  industries. 
In  this  field  West  Germany  has  already  captured  the  topmost 
position. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  plan  period,  Afghanistan 
had  made  notable  strides,  especially  in  expanding  and 
modernising  agriculture,  in  executing  irrigation  projects  and 
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in  building  roads  and  hydro-electric  plants.  Although  Moscow 
is  leading  in  the  sphere  of  economic  and  technical  aid, 
Washington  has  become  a  close  second  by  granting  so  far 
about  £25  million.  Most  of  the  United  States’  aid  has  been 
piped  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  rest  under 
ICA  (International  Cooperation  Administration).  Since  1946 
the  Export-Import  Bank  credits  have  been  utilised  for 
agricultural  development  in  the  Hilmand  Valley  in  south¬ 
west  Afghanistan  and  for  building  two  dams  and  irrigation 
facilities.  The  ICA  credits  are  being  used  for  all  types  of 
rural  development  and  expansion  of  education.  The  Russians 
have  built  hydro-electric  stations,  the  most  important  one 
being  in  Naghlu  near  Kabul.  Another  Soviet-built  hydro¬ 
electric  project  at  Polikhumri  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  is 
nearing  completion.  The  Russians  have  constructed  a  grain 
elevator  including  a  bakery  in  Kabul  and  another  similar 
project  is  under  construction.  They  have  built  and  are  build¬ 
ing  roads  and  airstrips.  Particularly  are  they  engaged  in 
enlarging  the  military  airfield  near  Mazar  Sharif.  Under  the 
latest  ICA  grant  and  loans  stipulated  in  an  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  about  the  end  of  September,  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  construct  an  international  airport  at  Kandahar 
and  five  other  smaller  airports  and  develop  a  civil  aviation 
organisation.  The  financial  assistance  amounts  to  £5,200,000, 
of  which  about  £2  million  is  on  a  loan  basis  and  the 
remainder  on  a  grant  basis.  For  the  construction  of  the 
Kandahar  airport,  estimated  to  cost  slightly  over  £2,850,000, 
the  ICA  will  provide  around  £1,070,243  and  the  rest  will  be 
borne  by  the  Afghan  Government. 

In  the  foreign  trade  field,  too,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  emerged  as  the  two  major  trade 
partners  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Russia 
and  other  East  European  countries  including  Czechoslovakia 
account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  Afghan  foreign  trade. 
Most  of  the  trade  with  East  Europe  is  under  barter  arrange¬ 
ments.  Still,  Czechoslovakia,  by  supplying  equipment  and 
technical  know-how  to  private  enterprises,  has  become 
closely  associated  with  industrial  development  in  the  private 
sector.  For  instance,  Czechoslovakia  has  built  the  first  major 
private  cement  factory  at  Jablussaraj,  near  Kabul,  with  a 
daily  oulput  capacity  of  100  tons.  Survey  has  begun  for 
another  Czech-built  private  cement  plant  at  Polikhumri  to 
produce  400  tons  of  cement  a  day.  Lately,  an  Afghan  olficial 
trade  delegation  visited  East  European  countries  and  West 
Germany  to  explore  trade  expansion  possibilities  and  to 
make  the  necessary  spadework  for  receiving  additional 
equipment  and  technical  aid  from  these  countries,,  both  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  major  exports  of  Afghanistan  in  order  are  Karakul 
(Persian  lamb  skins),  wool,  cotton,  carpets,  nuts  and  fruits 
and  minerals.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the 
United  5!tates  has  been  purchasing  about  50  percent  of 
Karakul,  followed  by  Russia  and  Britain.  Strangely  enough, 
in  the  Karakul  export,  Afghanistan  faces  a  stiff  price  com¬ 
petition,  first  from  Russia  and  then  from  South  Africa. 
Russia  is  the  major  importer  of  wool  and  cotton,  followed 
by  Japan,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  foreign  trade 
position  is  another  factor  which  has  prompted  Afghanistan 
to  adhere  to  coexistence  for  national  benefit. 
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Considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  initiating, 
petroleum  production  as  a  state  industry.,  A  National  Oil[ 
Industry  Development  Corporation  under  the  Ministry  of 
Mines  and  Industries  has  been  set  up.  In  1949  a  Dutch  firm 
was  assigned  the  task  of  oil  prospecting  on  behalf  of  the 
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Government  in  Mazar  Province  in  the  northern  area  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  facing  Soviet  territory.  The  Soviet  Union 
objected  to  the  assigrunent  on  the  ground  that  the  Dutch 
firm  had  employed  American  oil  specialists.  In  view  of  the 
Soviet  protest,  the  Government  completely  took  over  oil 
exploration.  In  1956  it  contracted  for  Swedish  equipment 
and  technicians  and  dug  the  first  well  in  Mazar  Province. 
Subsequently,  two  more  wells  were  dug.  Then,  when  King 
Zahir  Shah  went  to  Russia,  arrangemepts  were  made  for 
obtaining  Soviet  equipment  and  technicians.  Under  the 
five-year  plan,  substantial  funds  have  been  earmarked  for 
developing  oilfields  and  coal  mines  an<f  for  tapping  iron, 
lead,  copper,  chromium,  mineral  salts  and  sulphur  resources. 
Also  expansion  of  silver,  ruby  and  amethyst  mining  has 
been  planned. 

In  the  private  sector.  West  Germany’s  leading  position 
is  being  consolidated  owing  to  lack  of  competition.  On 
behalf  of  the  Afghan  Textile  Company,  West  Germany  is 
completing  the  construction  of  the  biggest  cotton  textile 
[dant  at  Gulbahar,  near  Kabul;  which  will  produce  40  million 
metres  of  cloth  annually.  The  plant  will  go  into  production 
early  next  year.  West  Germany  has  approached  the  Govern¬ 


ment  for  the  supply  of  telephone  and  telecommunication 
equipment.  She  is  negotiating  with  several  private  Afghan 
business  concerns  on  the  establishment  of  various  light 
industrial  factories.  Up  to  now  she  has  made  no  offer  of 
credits  and  technical  aid  either  along  Soviet  or  American 
lines.  It  is  believed  that  consequent  upon  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Afghan  trade  mission,  several  top-ranking  West  German 
industrial  firms  have  started  examining  the  question  of 
furnishing  finance  and  technique  to  the  Afghan  Government. 
Next  to  West  Germany,  Italy  is  showing  keen  interest  in 
associating  herself  with  private  industrial  development. 
Though  in  1956,  Italy  signed  a  private  agreement  to  establish 
the  first  cigarette  factory,  so  far  nothing  constructive  has 
been  done. 

It  is  expected  that  the  United  States  will  grant  more 
financial  credits  to  Afghanistan  to  help  her  execute  some  of 
the  planned  projects  and  to  balance  the  Soviet  aid.  The  new 
US  Foreign  Aid  Programme  gives  such  an  indication.  That 
the  United  States  is  getting  along  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  practical  value  of  the  policy  of 
coexistence  of  Afghanistan. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  KOREA 

By  Bernard  Llewellyn 


A  FEW  months  ago  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  American  form  of  government.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  so  appallingly 
experts  in  the  Korean  aid  programmes.  We  were  seated  difficult  to  reveal  this  truth  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
in  one  of  the  comfortable  lounges  of  a  UN  mess  in  Asia,  where  poverty  reaches  depths  quite  unknown  in  the 
Seoul  and  discussing  that  perennial  topic:  the  future  of  West.  The  vast  aid  programmes  hardly  do  more  than  scratch 
Korea.  My  friend  was  optimistic — perhaps  deliberately  so  away  the  top  layer  of  this  poverty ;  they  never  succeed  in 
that  evening  as  a  counter  to  my  own  despondency.  “  You 
don’t  seriously  think  this  division  of  the  country  will  go  on, 
do  you?  It  can’t  go  on.  You  come  back  in  ten  years — no, 
five  will  be  enough — and  the  country  will  be  reunited  again. 

And,”  he  added  forcefully,  “  I  don’t  mean  united  under  the 
Communists!  ” 

When  I  left  him  that  evening  I  was  still  unconvinced. 

He  was,  1  knew,  a  gifted  and  intelligent  man  doing  a  first- 
rate  job  in  the  field  of  housing.  He  could  see  definite  progress 
being  made  in  the  housing  programme,  and  believed  it  was 
far  in  advance  of  anything  the  Communists  could  be  doing 
for  the  Koreans  north  of  the  border.  “  The  people  must  see 
where  their  real  interest  lies,”  he  would  say.  “  By  the  middle 
of  the  year  we  should  have  six  thousand  new  housing  units 
completed  and  occupied.  That  must  count  for  something. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  new  homes  will  know  beyond 
argument  how  well  off  they  are.” 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  at  the  bright  side  in  a  country 
like  Korea.  There  are  signs  of  progress  if  you  know  where 
to  look  for  them ;  while  anyone  visiting  Seoul  today  who 
saw  the  capital  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  a  greal  deal  has  been  achieved.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
that  while  the  American  expert  was  justified  in  being  proud 
of  what  had  been  achieved  in  his  own  field,  he  had  tended 
to  ignore  the  wider  view.  The  official  Government  estimate 
of  housing  needs  was  for  900,000  units!  And  the  trouble 
today  in  Korea  is  that  the  estimates  of  needs — whether  for 
arms  or  housing  or  TB  beds — perpetually  outstrip  what  is 
being  done  to  meet  them.  We  are  all  weary  of  hearing  that 
platitudinous  truism  that  the  way  to  defeat  Communism  is 
by  showing  people  how  good  life  can  be  under  a  democratic 


A  Korean  gentleman  in  national  dress  takes  a  walk  (Picture  by  the 
author) 
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Laughing  children  are  found  all  over  Korea.  These  gather  near 
their  shacks  of  homes  at  Pusan  {Photograph  by  the  author) 


making  the  poor  so  much  better  off  that  they  are  saved  from 
the  Communist  dragon.  Unhappily  this  gives  a  certain 
plausibility  to  Syngman  Rhee’s  argument  that  the  real 
defence  against  the  Communists  is  the  twenty-one  South 
Korean  divisions  strung  along  the  38th  Parallel. 

We  know  little  about  conditions  in  North  Korea.  In 
South  Korea  people  know  even  less,  for  there  is  no  com¬ 
munication  across  the  Parallel  other  than  the  blasts  and 
counterblasts  of  radio  propaganda.  It  is^South  Korea  whose 
follies  and  achievements  are  related  in  the  western  press, 
for  it  is  open  to  political  commentators  both  hostile  and 
friendly.  But  if  life  in  North  Korea  is  better  than  life  in  the 
south,  it  is  odd  that  the  movement  of  the  refugees  has  been 
one  way — into  South  Korea.  The  tragic  movements  of 
refugees  about  the  face  of  the  globe  are  sure  pointers  to 
those  places  where  the  pressures  on  the  human  spirit  are 
almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 

During  my  year  or  so  in  Korea  I  got  to  know  a  young 
Korean  whose  home  was  across  the  frontier  in  Wonsan.  He 
had  gone  to  school  there  and  only  fled  south  with  his  young 
brother  when  the  Communists  tried  to  conscript  him  into 
the  forces.  In  South  Korea  he  had  been  able  to  dodge 
military  service ;  for  in  the  .  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia  it  is  easier  to  manage  this  if  you  have  the  right  contacts. 
In  South  Korea  he  had  found  the  burden  of  seeing  his 
brother  through  middle  school  almost  intolerable.  He  was 
up  to  his  eyes  in  debt.  “  Schooling  was  good  and  cheap  in 
the  North,”  he  would  tell  me.  “That  was  certainly  better 
under  the  Communists.  But  I  wouldn’t  go  back  though  I 
often  wonder  what  has  happened  to  my  parents — ^I  haven’t 
seen  them  since  the  day  I  left.  It  is  hard  to  be  a  Korean 
these  days.” 

That  is  true  enough.  It  is  hard  to  be  a  Korean.  The 
stark  unfriendly  facts  of  geopolitics  threaten  him  on  all 
sides,  and  the  aftermath  of  war  still  blights  his  homeland. 
Of  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  he  yet  finds  himself  utterly 
dependent  on  the  American  aid  programmes.  Such  real  free¬ 
dom  as  his  poverty  allows  him  depends  on  the  ability  of 
his  rulers  to  persuade  the  US  Congress  that  Korea  will  never 
give  in  to  the  Communists.  His  past  is  poignant  with 
tragedy ;  his  future  dim  and  uncertain.  In  the  uneasy  present 


he  avidly  gra.sps  at  such  spoils  of  the  aid  programmes  as 
come  his  way. 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  be  a  Korean.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
when  he  sings — and  is  there  a  Korean  anywhere  who  cannot 
sing? — his  songs  are  sad  and  wistful.  But  he  laughs,  too — 
even  at  his  own  misfortunes.  Debts  that  would  drive  the 
average  decent  westerner  off  his  head  with  worry  affect  him 
but  slightly.  Indebtedness  is  really  something  of  a  joke.  If  he 
has  no  money,  what  does  it  matter?  Neither  has  the  Korean 
Government,  whose  overdrafts  run  into  billions  of  hwan. 

He  got  through  yesterday  somehow.  By  tomorrow  something 
may  have  turned  up. 

Many  are  not  so  optimistic  as  the  American  housing 
expert  as  they  reflect  on  Korea’s  tomorrow.  We  are  growing 
used  to  the  idea  of  divided  countries — Germany,  Kashmir, 
Indo-China,  Korea.  Economically  neither  half  of  Korea  is 
self-sufficient,  and  the  21  million  people  who  live  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  are  pressing  heavily  on  the  available 
resources.  In  North  Korea  the  Korean  population  may  now 
be  as  low  as  five  million  after  forced  migrations  into  China ; 
and  the  incoming  Chinese  settlers  may  well  have  altered  the 
old  demographic  pattern  north  of  the  Parallel.  Consequently 
the  longer  Korea  remains  divided,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
the  old  loyalties  will  be  replaced  by  new.  ' 

During  the  months  I  lived  in  Korea,  the  tranquility  of 
the  rural  scene — and  there  can  be  few  more  beautiful 
countries — made  the  very  idea  of  sudden  war  seem  ludicrous. 

But  reminders  of  the  unease  were  never  far  away.  The  inland 
mountain  roads  ran  past  innumerable  encampments  where 
the  ROK  army  trains  jits  forces  for  the  day  when  they  march 
north  to  reclaim  their  national  heritage.  For  this  remains 
Syngman  Rhee’s  declared  intention.  As  the  Korean  Office 
of  Public  Information  puts  it  in  one  of  its  booklets,  “  it  is  i 
necessary  to  keep  always  in  mind  that  unification  remains 
an  unchanging  policy  and  a  constant  goal.  We  believe  1 

implicitly  that  without  unification  there  can  be  no  survival,  I 

and  we  shall  never  cease  in  our  determination  to  recreate  i 

one  whole  and  healthy  nation  just  as  soon  as  may  be  i 

humanly  possible.”  '• 

It  is  this  determination,  constantly  voiced  in  the  Korean  < 

press,  that  makes  it  impossible  to  forecast  what  is  going  to  « 

happen.  If  Rhee’s  army  did  march,  a  world  war  could  blaa  I 

up  in  its  wake.  Originally  when  this  cry  of  unification  was  I 
raised  in  the  desperate  heat  of  battle,  the  re.solute  fixity  of  I 

purpose  met  with  nothing  but  admiration.  Today  it  sends  t 

jitters  even  up  the  spines  of  the  Americans,  who  keep  a 
careful  check  on  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  ROK  army. 

It  may  be  that,  if  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  as  was  proposed  at  the  11th  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  this  will  act  as  an  extra  brake  on 
precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the  South  Koreans.  This 
may,  however,  be  countered  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of 
June  this  year,  the  UN  Command  in  Korea  declared  its 
intention  of  modernising  the  equipment  of  the  ROK  Army 
to  keep  the  balance  with  the  Communist  forces  in  the  North. 
There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
violated  the  1953  Armistice  terms  in  building  up  and  re* 
equipping  with  modem  weapons  their  forces  north  of  the 
Parallel.  For  a  long  time  now  the  South  Koreans  have  urged 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  need  for  the  Americans 
to  make  the  latest  horror  weapons  available  to  them  as  well. 

Thus  the  arms  race  in  Korea  has  been  given  a  new  impetus; 
while  Rhee  clearly  hopes  that  this  step  will  be  followed  by 
UN  denunciation  of  the  Armistice. 

Of  course,  the  old  man  himself  may  well  be  the  key  to  ^ 
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the  problem  of  Korea’s  tomorrow.  Syngman  Rhee  has  his 
martial  dreams  and  builds  pictures  in  his  well-guarded  home 
fire  of  himself  as  an  Asian  St.  George  with  his  foot  firmly 
on  the  red  neck  of  an  expiring  Communist  dragon.  But  when 
I  saw  him  early  this  year  he  looked  very  old  indeed.  His 

VICTORY  OVER 

By  H,  C. 

N  August  15  this  year,  an  event  took  place  which 
will  remain  a  landmark  in  modern  Chinese  history: 
the  first  train  crossed  the  new  bridge  across  the  Yangtze 
Kiang  on  a  trial  run.  Last  month  the  bridge  was  handed 
over  to  regular  traffic. 

At  the  first  glance,  and  considering  the  many  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  China,  this  does  not  seem  such  a  sensa¬ 
tional  event.  I,  myself,  nearly  missed  closer  acquaintance 
with  this  important  project  while  I  was  in  China.  During  my 
first  flight  to  Peking,  excited  fellow-passengers  pointed  out 
to  me  the  tiny  bundle  of  steel,  cranes  and  ant-like  masses  of 
people,  unmistakable  signs  of  construction  on  one  side  of 
the  wide,  silvery  band  below  that  was  the  Yangtze. 

“  Wuhan,”  “  Hankow,”  “  Wuchang,”  they  shouted  proudly, 
making  quite  sure  I  saw.  I  nodded  politely.  Wuchang  is  the 
composite  name  of  the  large  triple  city  which  has  grown 
out  of  Hankow,  Hanyang  and  Wuhan,  one  of  the  most  vital 
trading  centres  in  the  country  and  chosen  by  the  Chinese 
Government  as  one  of  the  development  points  for  heavy 
industry.  It  seemed  queer  to  me  that  a  bridge,  not  even  a 
finished  one,  was  the  cause  of  such  enthusiasm  and  pride. 
In  weeks  that  followed,  people  invariably  asked  me  whether 
I  had  been  to  see  the  bridge,  whether  I  was  going  to  see  the 
bridge,  or  whether  I,  at  least,  wanted  to  see  the  bridge.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  seen  in  China,  that  I  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  waste  my  time  by  travelling  1,000  miles  to  admire 
a  barely  completed  arch  of  an  uncompleted  bridge.  And 
even  if  it  had  been  finished — I  remember  having  seen  bridges 
before.  I  decided  to  believe  every  word  I  was  told  about 
the  marvels  of  the  bridge,  but  not  to  visit  it.  In  fact,  I  had 
built  up  a  very  successful  resistance  to  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  I  was  determined  to  skip. 


The  steep  cliffs  in  the  gorges  do  not  even  offer  an  inch  for  the 
towpath  to  pull  the  junks  up-river 


grasp  on  things  may  not  be  as  firm  as  it  was.  And  when 
this  great  single-minded  Korean  patriot  is  no  longer  at  the 
helm,  men  may  come  into  power  with  more  realistic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  what  is  possible  in  a  world  that  has  somewhere 
gone  badly  off  the  rails. 


THE  YANGTZE 

Taussig  {Photographs  by  the  author) 


Alas,  fate  decreed  otherwise.  After  having  sailed  through 
the  Yangtze  Gorges  from  Chungking  to  Ichang,  and  from 
there  taken  another  boat  to  Hankow,  I  arrived  right  under 


The  bridge  under  construction  ax  it  looked  only  11  months  ago 


the  nose  of  the  partly  constructed  bridge.  Escape  would 
have  been  hopeless,  discourteous,  senseless.  The  Chinese 
were  obviously  so  proud  of  this  project,  and  as  I  had  more 
time  on  hand  than  excuses  before  taking  my  plane  for 
Shanghai,  I  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 

And  then,  the  untechnical  animal  in  me  learned  an 
unforgettable  lesson.  Had  I  been  Chinese,  I  would  have 
cheerfully  undergone  a  bout  of  public  self-criticism  and 
repentance  for  my  former  cynicism.  I  left  the  site  convinced 
that  the  new  bridge  across  the  Yangtze  would  be,  as  indeed  ' 
it  is  today — exactly  a  year  after  my  visit — an  epic  of  both 
historical  and  technological  achievement. 

On  my  way  to  the  site,  I  noticed  the  feverish  activity 
with  which  the  whole  project  was  being  pursued.  Literally 
thousands  of  people  were  engaged  in  road  building  in  the 
primitive,  apparently  disorganised  way,  rushing  with  stones 
and  earth  from  one  place  to  another.  Yet,  in  reality,  their 
work  was  highly  coordinated  and  evidently  very  efficient. 

A  mile  around  the  site  the  country  was  alive  with  cranes, 
shovels  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  construction.  Near  the 
river  edge,  drilling,  welding,  and  all  the  noises  of  industry 
sang  the  hymn  in  praise  of  the  steel  that  they  were  gradually 
pushing  out  high  above  the  level  of  the  rushing  water.  Junks 
sailed  unpe  turbed  under  the  already  completed  arches  as 
if  they  iyu'  ed  that  symbol  of  modem  times.  Soldiers  were 
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even  modern  travel,  other  than  by  air,  suffered  prepos¬ 
terously  because  of  tlie  crossing.  The  rail  link  between 
Canton  and  Peking  went,  on  their  respective  sides  of  the 
river,  only  to  Wuhan  on  the  southern  bank  or  to  Hankow 
on  the  northern  shore  opposite.  Then  passengers  had  to 
alight,  cross  by  ferry  the  wide  expanse  of  water  and  take  a 
train  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  ferry  carrying  trains, 
but  only  seven  carriages  at  a  time,  and  no  more  than  three 
ferries  were  available  for  the  entire  service.  Also  cargoes 
had  to  be  unloaded,  carried  on  coolies’  backs  down  the 
waterfront,  ferried  across  the  river,  manipulated  again  by 
coolies  and  then  reloaded  on  the  other  side.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  were  thus  transported  under  incredible 
labour  across  the  river  each  day.  It  is  estimated  that,  during 
the  past  year,  about  150,000  tons  were  moved  over  the 
Yangtze  each  day  in  this  fashion.  As  local  goods  traffic  also 
tended  to  concentrate  on  Wuchan  as  it  is  the  commercial 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  goods  to  nine  provinces,  there 
was  an  eternal  bottleneck  at  this  place,  affecting  directly  or 
indirectly  almost  the  whole  transport  system  of  Cljina. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  imagined  what  the  completion  of 
the  new  bridge  means  to  all  China.  But  there  is  also  another 
reason  why  the  Chinese  are  rightly  proud  of  it. 

The  bridge  is  1,670  metres  long,  including  two  levelled 
approaches  on  each  bank,  and  1,155  metres  of  it  actually 
over  the  river.  It  has  two  layers,  the  upper  one  for  a  six-lane 
highway  and  the  lower  one  a  double-track  railway  line.  It  is 
22.5  metres  wide,  which  allows  for  a  pavement  for  pedes¬ 
trians  on  each  level.  The  35  metre  high  bridgehead  towers  have 
each  four  lifts  as  well  as  stairs  for  pedestrians.  Eight  pillars, 
each  80  metres  high  from  base  to  top,  support  the  span 
over  the  river.  They  stand  in  40  metres  of  water  which  has 
a  velocity  of  three  metres  per  second.  Its  pressure  is  1  kg 
per  square  metre  at  10  metres  depth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  it  was  thought  that 
there  was  only  one  method  of  building  the  bridge,  namely, 
the  orthodox  caisson  method,  by  which  casings  made  of 
concrete  are  sunk  into  the  water  and  work  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  bottom  of  these  shafts.  But  Chinese  engineers 
managed  to  develop  tl^eir  own,  entirely  new  method  and 
did  not  adopt  the  conventional  system. 

They  erected  steel  scaffoldings  containing  many  holes; 
35  of  these  steel  contraptions  per  pillar  were  sunk  into  the 
river  and  steel  tubes  pushed  through  the  holes.  First  the  mud 
of  the  river  bed  was  pressed  away  through  each  tube  from 
the  top.  Then  they  drilled  through  the  tubes  into  the  rocks 


150,000  tons  were  transported  across  the  mile-wide  Yangtze  by 
junks  before  the  new  bridge  was  ready.  In  the  background  a  part 
of  the  bridge  while  under  construction 

squatting  in  circles  listening  to  lectures  on  the  New  Bridge. 

For  thousands  of  years,  China  was  split  into  two  parts : 
north  and  south  of  the  Yangtze.  This  mighty  stream,  the 
fourth  longest  on  earth,  has  been  the  making  and  unmaking, 
of  millions  of  happinesses  and  miseries,  fortunes  and 
disasters  throughout  the  thousands  of  years  of  Chinese 
history.  Along  its  3,000  miles,  from  its  source  19,000  ft. 
high  up  in  Tibet  to  its  mouth  at  Shanghai  where  it  pours 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  there  lives  about  one-tenth  of  the 
world’s  entire  population.  The  Yangtze  overflows  its  banks 
each  year  between  March  and  August  and  deposits  nearly 
61  million  cubic  feet  of  silt,  thus  making  the  6Si0,000  square 
miles  of  its  valley  one  of  the  richest  deltas  in  the  world. 
However,  in  flood  years,  it  often  rises  from  40  to  90  feet 
and  then  causes  disaster,  as  if  to  take  payment  for  the 
bounty  it  bestows  in  other  years. 

Though  the  Yangtze  offers  substantial  obstacles  to  navi¬ 
gation  in  the  gorges,  where  the  steep  cliffs  in  places  do  not 
even  offer  an  inch  for  the  towpath  to  pull  the  heavy  junks 
up-river,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  busy  and  important 
lifelines  of  communication  on  earth.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  up  to  6,000  tons  for  the  700  miles  between 
Shanghai  and  Hankow  (Wuchang)  and  from  there  a  further 
300  miles  to  Ichang  for  smaller  ships.  At  Ichang  start  the 
gorges,  narrowing  the  mighty  river,  which  is  over  a  mile 
wide  at  Wuchang,  to  a  narrow  channel  of  150  ft.*for  several 
hundreds  of  miles.  Beyond  the  gorges  the  river  is  'again 
navigable  deep  into  Szechuan,  past  Chungking,  for  which 
town  it,  until  recently,  represented  the  only  form  of  com¬ 
munication.  Almost  every  product  of  China  is  loaded,  into 
river  steamers  or  junks  at  some  point  of  its  course,  some¬ 
times  in  mid-stream.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Yangtze 
serves  as  a  distribution  centre  for  almost  half  of  China’s 
produce  and  commerce. 

Yet,  until  now,  there  was  not  one  single  bridge  across 
the  Yangtze.  “There  are  many  rivers  in  China,  but  also 
many  sad  people,  as  there  are  no  bridges  to  pass  them  ’’ 
goes'  an  old  Chinese  saying.  Chinese  history  is  fuH  of 
incidents  where  fleeing  armies  were  annihilated  as  they  were 
unable  to  cross  the  river  in  time,  where  invasions  were  halted 
because  the  enemy  forces  could  not  cross  the  river.  And  all 
journeys  to  and  from  the  north  were  dramatically  punctuated 
by  the  adventure  of  the  crossing.  Indeed,  until  last  month. 


Soldiers  listening  to  lectures  about  the  bridge  on  the  site 
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at  the  base  of  the  river  with  long  drills,  making  big  holes 
about  4  metres  wide.  After  this,  another  steel  tube  was 
lowered  into  each  shaft  and  the  whole  lot  filled  with  concrete 
thus  creating  bunches  of  circular  tube-bundles  for  the  pillars. 
The  Chinese  engineers  are  justly  elated  by  the  success  of 
their  method.  Not  only  had  they  invented  a  new  system, 
but  they  were  saving  time  and  money. 

All  machines  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
were  made  in  China,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that,  had  the 
conventional  method  been  followed,  machines  would  have 
had  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  the  new  method  saved 
roughly  £1,200,000  (8  million  Yuan).  The  total  cost  of  the 
whole  project  was  172  million  Yuan,  including  road  and 
railway  bridges  across  the  neighbouring  Han  River,  workers’ 
quarters  and  subsidiary  buildings.  The  actual  bridge  cost  80 
million  Yuan.  According  to  the  conventional  method  it 
would  have  taken  one  year  to  erect  two  pillars  with  the 
workers  working  under  water  level,  while  the  new  Chinese 
method  enabled  all  eight  pillars  to  be  completed  in  one  year 
and  five  months,  with  work  conducted  above  water  level. 

Construction  on  the  bridge  started  in  September  1955, 
and  took  exactly  two  years  to  complete.  The  highway  is 
expected  to  be  given  over  to  traffic  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Altogether  it  will  have  taken  two  years  and  four  months  to 
complete  this  whole  project.  This  would  have  been  a 
stupendous  achievement  in  any  country,  but  it  is  of  particular 
significance  to  China.  Not  only  does  it  end  a  trafiBc  problem 
of  several  thousand  years’  standing,  but  it  is  a  triumph  of 
China’s  young  industrialised  potential.  All  the  raw  material, 
including  girders  and  steel  tubes,  came  from  Anshan  in  the 
north-east  by  rail  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yangtze. 
And  the  12,000  workers,  8,000  of  whom  were  actually 
directly  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  finished 
their  task  one  full  year  ahead  of  schedule.  Further,  during  the 
building,  new  experiences  were  gained,  and  will  be  adopted 
in  future  bridge  constructions  all  over  China.  From  every 


Almost  every  product  of  China  is  loaded  into  river  steamers  or 
junks  at  some  point  of  its  course,  sometimes  in  rnid-stream 


point  of  view,  therefore,  the  new  Yangtze  Bridge  is  a 
symbol  of  China’s  magnificent  progress. 


ASIAN  SURVEY 


NEHRU’S  VISIT  TO  JAPAN 

From  Stitart  Griffin 


(Eastern  World 

PRIME  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India  took  Japan 
by  storm,  as  could  easily  be  predicted.  He  brought,  with 
his  words  and  the  implicit  hope  of  deeds  to  follow,  a 
little  something  for  everybody.  To  the  Japanese  Government 
and  people  he  brought  visions  of  Asian  solidarity,  of  a  third 
force  built  up  by  India,  Japan,  and  Communist  China'  that 
would  have  to  be  recognised  in  a  western  world  which  has 
too  often,  except  with  lip  service,  ignored  the  presence  of 
the  East. 

There  are  no  basic  differences  in  Indian  and  Japanese 
foreign  policies,  he  said,  and  the  only  differences  domestically 
are  those  due  to  historical  and  geographical  positions.  But, 
he  added,  it  is  not  necessary  for  nations  to  have  identical 
views  in  order  to  cooperate. 

To  the  fear-haunted  Japanese,  victims  of  the  first  two 
atomic  explosions.  Pandit  Nehru  brought  unequivocal 


Tokyo  Correspondent) 

opinions:  that  nuclear  bomb  tests  should  be  suspended 
immediately  and  unconditionally,  that  control  and  inspection 
of  nuclear  facilities  should  be  instituted,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  for  gradual,  progressive  disarmament. 

To  a  nation  whose  people  are  freshly,  keenly  aware  of 
sovereignty,  Nehru — through  the  very  incidence  of  his 
presence — brought  joy.  He  called  his  visit  the  gratification 
of  a  boyhood  wish.  And  to  a  country  very  much  concerned 
with  its  Asianness,  he  brought  comfort  in  stirring  words. 
We  are  awake,  he  said,  and  our  peoples  are  moving.  We  have 
no  intention  whatsoever  of  being  ignored  or  being  passed 
by.  Asia  counts  in  world  affairs  today  and  tomorrow  it  will 
count  much  more  than  today. 

To  the  scientific  bent  of  the  Japanese,  the  Premier  made 
great  appeal,  through  the  new-found  sense  of  peace  through 
progress.  He  called  it  “  fantastic  ”  that  nations  should  con- 
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cern  themselves  with  war  and  armaments  when  science  and 
technology  were  making  such  giant  strides.  And  he  noted 
that  the  world  must  adjust  to  the  gap  between  such  scientific 
advance  and  international  political  development. 

He  struck  a  responsive  popular  chord  when  he  said  that 

the  idea  of  coexistence,  while  not  new  since  practised  between 
the  US  and  the  USSR,  was  inevitable  since  no  other  way 
existed,  no  alternative  between  coexistence  and  international 
conflict.  To  businessmen  and  industrialists,  though  he  said  he 
did  not  favour  Indian  participation  in  the  Japanese  South- 
East  Asia  development  plan,  he  brought  much  hope  of 
brightened  economic  ties  binding  the  two  countries.  Since 
the  ambitious  five-year  project  in  India  will  require  many 
capital  goods,  doubtless  economic  relations  between  India 
and  Japan  can  be  strengthened.  Many  here  feel  the  Nehru 
visit  will  pave  the  way  for  realisation  of  what  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister  discussed  with  Japan  Premier  Nobusuke  Kishi 
in  New  Delhi  in  commercial  terms,  will  bring  about  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  various  economic  issues  still  pending  between 
the  two  countries,  and  will  result  in  the  signing  of  a  trade 
treaty  and  concrete  plans  for  full-scale  economic  cooperation. 

There  is  some  talk  even  of  a  plan  for  Japan  to  extend 
to  India  a  $50  million  credit,  long-term,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  subcontinent’s  present  foreign  currency  shortage. 

To  Socialists  here  (and  Nehru  has  long  been  their  dar¬ 
ling)  the  visit  brought  something  too.  Not  only  did  the 
Premier  speak  of  the  need  of  suspension  of  all  nuclear  bomb 
tests  without  conditions  on  grounds  of  humanism  and  moral¬ 
ity  alone,  and  in  favour  of  UN  recognition  for  Communist 
China,  but  also  did  he  find  words  to  condemn  the  stationing 
of  foreign  troops  on  foreign  soil.  In  fact,  his  reference  in 
that  regard  produced  one  of  the  two  jarring  notes — though 
neither  to  Japan — of  the  10-day  State  Guest  visit.  This  was 
the  observation  that  there  was  essentially  no  difference,  in 
the  Nehru  mind,  between  America  having  troops  in  Japan 
and  Korea  and  Russia  having  forces  in  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

The  debate  still  rages  as  to  whether  Nehru  meant  what 
this  says  or  whether,  as  he  later  claimed,  the  wrong  inference 
had  been  drawn  from  remarks  that  meant  he  opposed,  in 
larger  context,  the  stationing  of  any  troops  on  any  foreign 
soil.  Japanese  found  they  could  take  comfort  in  the  latter 
interpretation  and  could  laugh  at  the  discomfort  of  the 
Americans  in  the  former  sense. 

Socialists,  together  with  the  admitted  many  of  the  ruling 
Liberal-Democratic  camp  who  also  think  this  way,  took 
heart  at  the  Nehru  opinion  that  the  entry  of  Communist 
China  into  the  United  Nations  would  furnish  the  greatest 
aid  to  Asian  stabilisation,  and  more,  when  the  Indian  states¬ 
man  flatly  called  the  American  policy  on  China’s  UN  recog¬ 
nition  “  unnatural  ”  and  “  a  serious  mistake.” 

Average  Japanese  warmed  to  ,  Nehru,  the  man  who 
visited  in  Ueno  Zoo  the  elephant  he  had  named  in  honour 
of  his  daughter  and  given  to  the  children  of  Japan,  the 
statesman  who  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  from  Keio 
and  Waseda  Universities  and  honorary  citizenship  of  Tokyo, 
who  was  received  at  Court  and  lunched  with  the  Imperial 
family,  who  fed  the  tame  deer  in  Nara,  marvelled  at  the 
booties  of  ancient  Kyoto,  and  who  laid  a  wreath  to  the 
200,000  mourned  dead  at  Hiroshima.  And  not  so  average 
Japanese,  faced  with  guiding  Japan  between  two  clashing 
ideologies,  of  steering  a  course  most  beneficial  to  Japan — the 
self-styled  “  Switzerland  of  the  Pacifiic  ” — politically  and 
economically,  were  also  warmed  by  Nehru’s  reaffirmation  of 


his  own  Indian  policy  stand,  his  principle  not  of  neutralism, 
a  term  he  dislikes  because  of  its  passive  connotation,  but  of 
non-alignment,  of  political  diplomacy.  They  were  warmed 
too  to  his  reaffirmation  of  the  necessity  of  Asia’s  continued 
struggle  against  the  remnants  of  colonial  imperialism. 

Other  than  the  remarks  which  made  Americans  bristle, 
Nehru  came  but  one  other  cropper,  and  that  too  of  little 
interest  or  concern  to  Japan,  when  he  charged  Pakistan  with 
aggression  in  Kashmir.'  “  Of  course,”  said  a  Pakistan  Embassy 
sftokesman,  “  what  could  be  expected  of  the  great  Mr.  Nehru 
who,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Japanese  nation  as  a 
State  Guest  and  speaking  from  the  State  Guest  House,  has 
the  audacity  to  lump  Japan  with  Hungary,  and  then  goes  on 
to  bang  shut  the  doors  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  defying  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council  decisions,  of  the 
10  year-old  Kashmir  dispute?” 

But  this  incident  made  no  difference  to  Japan  or  the 
Japanese.  Nehru,  “  knight  of  peace,”  “  uncompromising 
national  fighter  against  colonial  evils,”  “  fearless  defender  of 
his  great  race  ”  as  he  was  variously  described  in  the  nation’s 
press,  Nehru,  the  aristocrat,  the  great  commoner  alike,  could 
do  no  wrong.  To  Japanese  in  Nehru  the  nation  was  honour¬ 
ing  more  than  a  state  guest,  more  even  than  a  Prime  Minister 
of  a  fellow  Asian  nation — the  most  distinguished  Asian 
statesman  to  visit  Japan  since  Japan  regained  its  sovereignty 
five  years  ago,  and  a  man  who  has  consistently  shown  his 
country’s  friendship  for  this  nation  since  the  war’s  end. 

To  Japanese,  special  significance  attached  itself  to  the 
visit  because  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  position  as  the  man  chiefly 
responsible  for  bringing  into  play  in  Asia  the  concept  of 
a  dynamic  Asia,  powerful  but  uninvolved,  independent  of 
but  forcefully  able  to  mediate  between  the  tensions  of  East 
and  West. 

India  is  critical  of  Japan’s  foreign  policy,  especially  its 
tendency  to  emphasise  coordination  of  Japan-US  relations 
accentuated  recently  by  Premier  Kishi  in  Washington  and 
Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama,  even  later  in  the  American 
capital.  India  does  not  necessarily  join  hands  with  Japan  on 
the  question  of  halting  nuclear  tests,  in  the  sense  that  India 
supports  the  Japanese  “  ways  and  means  plan.”  And  too,  it 
does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Japan  on  the  proposed  Asian 
economic  development  project.  Still,  India  supports  Japan 
now,  as  in  the  past,  and  India  shows  interest  in  Japan,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Japan’s  position,  and  a  desire  to  help  Japan  realise 
its  position,  its  national  and  international  objectives. 

And  to  Japan,  proof  of  all  this  has  come  in  the  presence 
of  the  leading  Indian  of  his  time,  the  Nehru  the  entire 
country  turned  out  in  respect  and  in  love,  to  welcome. 


India 


Food  Shortage 

From  A  Correspondent  in  Delhi 

The  Government  of  India  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  food  shortage  in  the  country.  Though  it  has  introduced  a 
system  of  regional  distribution  to  move  foodgrains  from 
surplus  areas  to  deficit  regions  and  is  supplying  rice  and 
wheat  to  state  governments  from  its  reserves,  the  problem 
continues  to  remain.  Particularly  acute  is  the  position  in 
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what  would  happen  if  Malaya  was  to  be  left  undefended. 
After  this  forthright  statement  the  Tunku  had  virtually 
deflated  everyone  .  .  .  there  seemed  to  be  no  arguments 
against  his  logic. 

Malaya  today  has  less  than  one  division  of  men  under 
arms.  She  has  no  ships  and  no  sailors ;  not  one  aircraft  or 
one  airman.  The  country’s  revenue  is  in  the  region  of  $761 
million  a  year  (about  £95  million)  of  which  it  can  only 
afford  to  spend  $76  million  (about  £9  million)  on  its  armed 
forces  without  increasing  taxation  or  slashing  its  social 
services,  particularly  health  and  education. 

Against  this  background  must  always  be  remembered 
that  Malaya  has  been  fighting  an  emergency  for  the  past 
nine  years  and  today  there  still  remain  1,800  active,  armed 
Communist  terrorists  in  the  jungle. 

Speaking  to  a  tense  Legislative  Council,  the  Tunku  said 
that  this  is  what  would  happen  if  Malaya  did  not  have 
protection ; 

“  First,  the  Communists  will  come  out  of  the  jungle 
and  start  their  campaign  of  terrorism  again  ...  in  a  couple 
of  days,  their  ranks  might  well  be  increased  to  18,000 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  comrades  across  the 
China  Sea  (referring  to  China)  will  send  them  physical 
support  and  not  just  moral  support  as  they  have  been  getting 
so  far.” 

He  asked  the  House  what  Malaya  could  do  to  prevent 
this  without  a  ship  of  her  own  and  without  a  single  aircraft? 
In  addition,  the  Prime  Minister  frankly  told  them  that  it 
was  only  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  air  forces  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  had  prevented  Malaya  from  becoming  another 
Korea  or  Viet  Nam. 

The  Tunku  made  it  very  clear  that  if  the  House  rejected 
the  motion  it  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
him  and  his  Ministers.  “  We  might  just  as  well  get  out  and 
you  can  get  some  other  clever  Dicks  to  run  the  country,” 
he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  classified  as  ridiculous  claims  by 
trade  unionists  that  the  defence  treaty  was  an  invitation  to 
war;  and  told  one  trade  union  nominated  councillor,  Mr. 
K.  V.  Thaver,  that  it  was  impertinent  of  him  to  suggest 
that  Malaya  had  no  enemies. 

Since  the  emergency  began  in  June  1948,  a  total  of 
6,770  civilians  haye  been  killed  in  Malaya  by  the  Communist 
terrorists  and  833  are  missing.  “  Does  the  member  of  this 
House  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  just  a  playful  gambling 
game  between  members  of  one  family?”  the  JTunku  asked. 

Assurances  were  given  that  there  would  be  no  atomic 
weapons  in  Malaya  and  that  although  Britain  would  be 
allowed  to  recruit  Malayans  into  her  ranks,  if  the  need  ever 
arose  that  these  men  might  be  wanted  for  service  outside 
Malaya,  permission  would  first  have  to  be  sought  from  the 
Government. 

On  all  defence  issues,  it  is  difficult  to  be  too  assured 
nowadays.  Time  was  when  the  supply  of  “  conventional  ” 
weapons  plus  able  and  brave  men  to  use  them  was  a  suffi- 


The  facts  contained  in  the  article  “  US  ‘  Armchair  Advisors  ’ 
in  Pakistan,”  published  in  the  September,  1957  issue  of  Eastern 
World  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Naeem  Gul  Rathore,  while  he  was 
in  Pakistan  on  a  research  grant  from  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Middle  East,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  is  presently  studying 
International  Law  and  Relations  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  and  is  the  President  of  the  Muslim  Students’  Association 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  Pakistan  Students’  League  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 
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cient  guarantee. 

But  those  who  think  that  a  simple  separation  of  ”  con¬ 
ventional  ”  weapons  as  against  those  which  science  is  now 
providing  is  an  easy  matter  are  mere  wishful  thinkers. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Malay  Mail\ 
“  There  has  been  the  clear  assurance  the  Malaya  will 
not  be  the  base  for  storing  nuclear  weapons  and  this  has 
doubtless  given  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  anxiety  on 
this  score.  But  these  same  people  are  deluding  themselves 
if  they  imagine  that  their  potential  threat  can  be  eliminated 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand  all 
over  again. 

“The  answer,  the  really  satisfactory  answer,  is  to  aim 
at  a  world  order  where  the  use  of  these  highly  destructive 
weapons  would  be  unthinkable.” 

Malaya  will  certainly  continue  to  need  conventional 
weapons,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  used 
against  the  terrorists  lurking  in  their  jungle  hideouts. 

Observers  here  feel  that  the  Communist  terrorist  leader. 
Chin  Peng,  will  undoubtedly  have  been  watching  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  defence  treaty  very  closely.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  first  month  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  final  offer 
to  the  terrorists  to  surrender,  only  half  a  dozen  terrorists 
accepted  it. 

Had  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  been  divided,  one 
section  voting  against  the  defence  pact,  it  could  have  strongly 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  terrorists,  but  a  100  percent 
vote  for — even  the  trade  unionists  included — should  put  an 
end  once  and  for  ail  to  any  question  that  there  is  a  division. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Tunku’s  grim  picture  of 
Malaya’s  weakness  without  such  a  pact  won  over  those  who 
might  have  had  some  misgivings.  It  was  indeed  another 
personal  triumph  for  the  Prime  Minister  who  has  surprised 
many  people,  both  here  and  overseas,  by  the  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  he  handles  delicate  issues  such  as  this. 


Australia 


Three  Political  Clouds 

By  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Ciirrespondent) 

There  are  three  clouds  on  the  political  horizon  of  the 
Menzies  Government,  all  concerned  in  one  way  or 
another  with  Australian-Asian  relationships  and  all 
carrying  present  and  future  possibilities  of  political 
thunderstorms.  The  Government  is  not  in  danger,  and  the 
continued  split  among  its  Labour  opponents  makes  its  r^ 
election  at  the  end  of  next  year  still  probable,  but  Ministers 
are  uneasy  at  some  of  the  implications  of  recent  happenings. 

The  three  immediate  problems  are  relations  with 
Indonesia  in  view  of  continued  Australian  opposition  to  the 
Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian ;  the  internal  effects  of  the 
trade  treaty  with  Japan  (and  of  swift  and  efficient  Japanese 
encroachment  into  South-East  Asian  markets  that  Australian 
manufacturers  have  been  probing) ;  and  the  completion  of 
a  new  conventional  ammunition  filling  factory  which  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  discussions  on  supply  for  SEATO. 

All  these  issues  could  be  politically  troublesome,  and 
the  first  two,  at  least,  could  have  unpleasant  effects  also  on 
international  relationships.  The  Indonesian  matter  arose 
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suddenly,  not  long  after  suggestions  had  been  published  that 
the  United  States  was  likely  soon  to  support  Indonesia  in 
the  United  Nations,  as  a  means  of  countering  the  Russian 
wooing  of  Indonesia  and  the  growing  strength  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  that  Republic  as  evidenced  by  recent  municipal 
elections.  This  suggestion  was  unpalatable  to  the  Australian 
Government,  and  there  was  a  rash  of  editorial  comment  in 
Australian  newspapers  presenting  shop-worn  arguments 
against  the  Indonesian  case.  Then  it  was  announced  that  a 
few  Indonesian  army  cadets  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
Australian  army,  and  this  produced  an  incredible  array  of 
suggestions  that  Australia  would  thereby  be  training 
“potential  enemies.”  Unnamed  Government  back-bench 
members  of  parliament  were  quoted  as  saying  permission 
should  be  withdrawn  or  the  Government  would  be  attacked. 
The  Indonesian  Ambassador,  Dr.  A.  Y.  Helmi,  and  defence 
authorities  were  astonished  by  these  reactions,  and  there 
were  some  lively  discussions,  made  more  bitter  by  the 
simultaneous  suggestion  in  the  United  Nations  that  Indonesia 
might  take  “another  course”  if  its  West  Irian  claim  continued 
to  be  opposed  in  the  UN. 

The  Japanese  trade  pact  has  been  criticised  by  unlikely 
bedfellows* —  the  Labour  Opposition,  the  Australian  Council 
of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Manu¬ 
factures.  The  burden  of  complaints  is  that  it  must  produce 
some  loss  and  unemployment  in  Australian  textile  and  other 
industries,  and  there  has  been  little  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  allegedly  affected  parties  to  accept  the  Government’s 
assurances  of  adequate  safeguards  or  to  believe  that  the 
necessity  for  a  commercially-prosperous  Japan  as  one 
bulwark  for  peace  in  the  Pacific  overrides  the  interests  of 
some  Australian  manufacturing  industries. 

By  mid-October  the  Chambers  of  Manufactures  seemed 
pacified  by  assurance  which  are  believed  to  mean  agreement 
by  the  Government  for  retention  and  even  expansion  of  the 
bureaucratic  and  unscientific  system  of  import  licensing  and 
control.  The  unions  were  still  proclaiming  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  increasing,  and  viewing  with  concern  the  prospect 
of  a  visit  by  a  trade  delegation  from  Japan  —  although  at 
the  same  time  welcoming  the  idea  of  a  similar  visit  from 
Communist  China. 

The  munitions  factory  had  only  indirect  association 
with  Asian  relations,  but  this  issue  was  proving  a  prolonged 
and  difficult  one  for  the  Government.  There  was  some 
criticism  of  the  need  for  a  factory  at  all,  but  the  major 
argument  was  on  whether  a  new  factory  should  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  £A26  million-odd  or  an  old  factory  re¬ 
conditioned  for  an  estimated  £A10  million  less.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  claimed  to  have  followed,  a  bit  belatedly,  the  advice 
of  its  military  advisers.  Its  critics  claimed  that  it  had  dis¬ 
regarded  the  advice  of  the  experts.  The  welter  of  claim 
and  counter-claim  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  widely-felt 
unease  about  the  defence  programme  in  general  and  the 
dubious  protection  secured  by  the  large  expenditures  of  the 
last  eight  years. 

One  other ,  subject  was  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  trade  and  financial  circles,  although  it  had  not  yet  reached 
any  open  official  level  of  consideration.  This  was  the  plan 
of  leading  interests  in  New  Zealand  for  a  closer  commercial 
and  economic  link  between  that  country  and  its  fellow- 
member  of  the  Commonwealth,  Australia.  There  was  talk 
of  an  “Australasian  Economic  Union,”  and  even  of  a  “South 
Pacific  Federation.” 

The  effect  of  the  former  project  could  be  to  make  New 


Zealand  virtually  a  seventh  Australian  State,  while  leaving 
it  a  measure  of  international  independence.  Australian 
industrial  development  in  recent  years  has  impressed  New 
Zealanders,  who  are  stressing  the  growing  importance  and 
necessity  for  reciprocal  trade.  The  idea  of  a  South  Pacific 
Federation  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  realist,  but  it  could 
also  be  discussed  officially  in  the  near  future.  Its  propounders 
mention  Australia,  New  Zealand,  “the  whole  of  New 
Guinea,”  Fiji,  New  Caledonia  and  other  island  groups  as 
possible  members,  with  the  federation  having  “a  common 
political  interest  in  democratic  self-government  and  in 
development  largely  by  free  enterprise,  as  distinct  from 
socialism.”  There  is  talk  of  complementary  resources,  and 
there  are  hints  that  defence  security  could  be  enhanced. 
Developments  on  these  lines  are  unlikely  in  the  near  future, 
but  the  initial  moves  have  been  made  and  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  some  influential  quarters. 


United  States 


India  First  in  the  Queue 

By  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

NOW  that  the  Indian  mission  to  Washington,  headed  by 
Finance  Minister  T.  T,  Krishnamachari,  has  come  and 
gone,  what  are  the  prospects  for  substantial  American 
assistance  to  India  in  this  critical  period  of  its  second  five- 
year  plan? 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  good  will.  The  royal 
welcome  extended  to  the  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nelmi, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  here  last  year  was  evidence  of 
the  desire  of  the  Americans  to  re-establish  the  friendly 
relations  with  India  which  existed  dqring  the  first  years  of 
its  independence,  and  which  were  somewhat  chilled  by 
American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and  Nehru’s  “neutralist” 
preachings.  This  desire  persists,  and  is  reinforced  by  the 
very  favourable  impression  Nehru  made  upon  the  President 
himself. 

On  the  personal  level,  the  Finance  Minister’s  visit  here 
was  also  a  success.  He  conducted  himself  with  tact  and 
dignity,  both  in  private  conversations  with  Government 
officials  and  at  his  press  conference  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
talks.  His  hosts  had  been  embarrassed  by  a  public  indis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  middle-level  overseas  aid  officials 
which  just  preceded  his  visit.  With  a  considerable  fanfare 
of  publicity,  these  officials  had  announced  that  the  United 
States  preferred  to  aid  private  rather  than  public  enter¬ 
prises.  The  State  Department,  and  even  the , retiring  head 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  John  B. 
Hollister,  were  plainly  embarrassed  by  the  stir  this  announce¬ 
ment  created,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  professes  her¬ 
self  to  be  aiming  at  a  socialist  state. 

Actually,  it  is  hardly  news  that  American  officials  con¬ 
sider  private  enterprise  superior  to  public.  This  is  partly 
a  matter  of  dogma,  but  there  are  not  a  few  quite  undog- 
matic  experts  who  consider  that  what  many  under-developed 
countries  need  is  more  private  enterprise,  not  less  —  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  enterprise  is  productive  in  character  and 
helps  either  to  improve  standard  of  living  or  to  earn  much- 
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needed  foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  Krishnamachari  took  pains,  both  in  his  private 
talks  and  at  'his  press  conference,  to  emphasise  that,  in  spite 
of  India’s  professed  socialism,  the  sphere  of  public  enter¬ 
prise  is  actually  quite  small  and  will  expand  only  gradually. 
(Indeed,  independent  observers  have  pointed  out  that  it  is 
less,  proportionately,  than  in  the  United  States.) 

Actually,  the  real  difficulty  is  not  the  differences  of 
opinion  about  private  or  public  enterprise  —  differences 
which  can  readily  be  adjusted  given  the  good  will  which 
exists  —  but  the  fact  that  the  Congressional  economy  drive 
has  left  America’s  overseas  cupboard  rather  bare.  The 
American .  Government  is  in  position  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
aid  in  the  form  of  surplus  food,  but  its  stock  of  dollars  is 
severely  limited  and  there  are  many  claimants,  both 
deserving  and  less  deserving.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  India’s 
reputation  for  constructive  use  of  American  aid  is  so  good 
that  she  stands  at  the  head  of  the  queue  —  but  there  are 
many  others  in  the  queue,  including  nations  with  alliances 
with  the  United  States  whose  embassies  will  scream  to  high 
heaven  if  India  seems  to  get  special  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  adequate  aid  to  India 
is  sufficiently  appreciated  here  that  the  Administration  is 
prepared  to  face  this  risk  provided  it  has  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  obtaining  further  funds  from  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  to  feel  that  it  must 
wait  until  a  favourable  “atmosphere”  has  been  created, 
rather  than  take  the  leadership  itself  in  presenting  the 
problem  to  Congress. 


Thus,  State  Department  officials  warmly  if  privately 
welcomed  the  statement  by  Senator  Mansfield  of  Montana 
—  the  Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate  —  in  favour  of  Con¬ 
gressional  action  to  aid  India,  a  statement  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  Mansfield,  has  hitherto  been  a  critic  of 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  overseas  aid  programme. 
More  recently.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  most  influential  Democratic  Congressmen,  has 
come  out  strongly  in  support  of  prompt  aid  to  India,  saying 
that:  “If  there  is  economic  failure  or  (worse  still)  collapse 
in  India,  the  failure  or  collapse  would  spread  throughout 
South  Asia.  We  cannot  —  dare  not  —  permit  such  a 
catastrophe.  If  we  fail  to  help,  the  day  will  surely  and 
bitterly  come  when  we  will  reproach  ourselves.” 

At  present,  the  general  public  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
need  of  India,  or  convinced  that  it  must  be  met.  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Congressman  (Deller  have  begun  the  slow 
process  of  enlightening  and  informing  public  opinion,  a 
process  perhaps  more  important  here  than  in  any  other 
country,  because  of  the  degree  to  which  public  opinion 
shapes  official  policy.  Friends  of  India  are  also  encouraged 
that  its  popular  and  able  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Mehta,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  extend  his  stay 
here  once  again.  There  seems  reasonable  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  act  —  but,  given  the  ponderous  and  slow- 
moving  machinery  of  American  government,  there  remains 
the  risk  that  it  will  not  act  promptly  enough,  and  that  the 
epitaph  of  American  policy  will  once  more  be  “too  little, 
too  late.” 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  DUTCH  IN  WECT  IRIAN 

Sir, — ^There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  like  me;  but  they  are 
quite  content  to  see  the  Dutch  administra¬ 
tion  of  West  Irian  continue.  I  am  not.  My 
attitude  derives  from  my  experience. 

I’m  an  Australian  with  English  parents, 
one  of  whom  used  to  be  an  active  admirer 
of  the  early  Fabian  Socialists.  In  1944  the 
only  things  I  knew  about  Indonesia  were 
that  it  was  Australia’s  nearest  Asian  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  the  Dutch  who  colonised' it  were 
the  “  best  colonisers  in  the  world,”  that  the 
K.P.M.  had  very  attractive  tourist  posters 
about  the  island  of  Bali,  and  that  In¬ 
donesia  was  the  home  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
whom  I’d  known  as  a  girl. 

Because  I  thought  that  Australians  in 
general  ought  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
implications  of  the  geographical  nearness 
of  Asia,  I  was  one  of  a, group  who,  at  the 
end  of  1944,  took  steps  towards  forming 
the  Australia-Indonesia  Association.  It 
was  a  body  with  broadly  political  objec¬ 
tives  which  I  hoped  would  contribute  to¬ 
wards  arming  Australians  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  Asia.  Innocent  about  the  In¬ 
donesian  Nationalist  Movement  and  its  re¬ 
pression,  I  asked  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Consul-General  to  become  patron  of  that 
Association.  He  said  he  considered  what 


we  were  trying  to  do  “  very  dangerous  ” 
and  started  asking  questions  I  couldn’t 
answer  about  which  political  party  each 
member  of  our  group  belonged  to.  My  in¬ 
troduction  to  Dutch  colonialism  had 
begun. 

It  was  only  after  the  proclamation  of 
Indonesia’s  independence,  with  its  Aus¬ 
tralian  aftermath  of  strikes  against  Dutch 
ships,  that  I  found  myself  more  and  more 
imbedded  in  the  Indonesian  struggle. 

First  of  all,  the  Association  stuck  to  its 
guns  over  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  de¬ 
clared  for  self-determination  for  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  people.  Then  the  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  provide  transport  to  the 
Republic  for  striking  Indonesians;  in  get¬ 
ting  them  and  their  belongings  off  I  went 
to  Brisbane,  and  found  the  Indonesian 
Committee  for  Independence  badly  in  need 
of  someone  to  write  up  information  bulle¬ 
tins  in  English.  So  I  stayed  in  Brisbane  to 
help. 

Eventually,  I  became  a  member  of  that 
Committee  and  married  its  secretary,  a 
man  who  had  been  an  exile  for  ten  years 
at  Tanah  Merah  in  West  Irian;  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Dutch  for  his  political 
activities  in  the  early  thirties  as  a  member 
of  the  same  party  to  which  Hatta  and 
Sjahrir  had  belonged.  I  began  to  learn 
what  had  been  the  need  for  an  Indonesian 


Nationalist  Movement.  I  saw  what  became 
of  Republican  Indonesians  in  Australis 
when  the  Dutch  could  do  their  will  with 
them:  I  haven’t  forgotten  the  events  in 
Casino  Camp  in  New  South  Wales,  when 
Dutch  guards  fired  upon  Indonesians  being 
confined  for  their  Republican  sympathies. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1947,  when  the  Re¬ 
public  had  already  sent  an  official  repie- 
sentative  to  Australia,  the  Australian 
goverment  could  no  longer  see  its  way 
clear  to  further  extensions  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  permits  which  enabled  my  husband 
and  the  only  other  remaining  Indonesian 
on  the  Committee  to  continue  activities  in 
Australia.  The  Committee  was  wound  up 
and  we  prepared  to  leave  for  Indonesia. 
The  Australian  government  would  allow 
us  to  take  the  plane  it  had  recently  handed 
over  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
Three  Nations  Commission  in  Djakarta. 

The  Netherlands  Ambassador  promised 
the  Australian  authorities  safe  passage  for 
us  to  Jogjakarta  and  Republican  territoiyi 
and  my  passport  and  the  others’  entry  per¬ 
mits  Were  endorsed  in  code  in  conformity 
with  this  arrangement.  But  the  Dutch  broke 
their  promise  and  we  were  arrested  as 
“  extremisten  ”  at  Surabaya  when  the  plane 
had  to  refuel.  It  was  a  short  arrest.  We 
had  both  the  Australian  government  and 
unions  demanding  our  release;  perhaps 
also  the  United  Nations  officers  in 
Djakarta  helped :  their  plane  had  been  d^ 
layed  when  we  were  taken  off,  and  no 
connection  with  Djakarta  had  been  allowed 
the  pilot  or  military  observer  on  the  plane 
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who  wanted  to  make  explanations.  After 
ten  days  we  were  set  free  and  sent  to  Jogja. 

That  was  ten  days  I  would  not  exchange 
for  any — I  was  given  a  practical  lesson  in 
the  attitudes  of  mind  and  the  meanness  of 
colonialism.  It  began  at  the  Surabaya  air¬ 
port  with  a  flat  refusal  to  a  member  of  our 
party  to  go  to  the  lavatory,  and  it  went  on 
for  days  until  the  last  searchers  of  our 
persons  and  belongings  hypocritically  ad¬ 
vised  me  on  parting :  “  don’t  let  anything 
happen  to  your  very  nice  baby.”  (I  had 
flared  up  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  at  the 
first,  been  as  nastily  uncooperative  as  I 
could  think  how  through  all  those  days, 
but  I  still  don't  know  what  is  the  perfect 
squelch  for  the  last.) 

In  Jogja,  I  worked  with  the  Republic’s 
information  services  and  thus  was  kept  au 
fait  with  the  daily  procedures  of  the 
negotiations  going  on  between  the  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  delegations.  I  learnt  that 
after  uphill  battles  it  would  appear  that 
agreement  on  some  point  had  been 
reached,  but  that  next  day  the  Dutch 
would  have  thought  up  some  new  possible 
“interpretation”  of  the  wording — and  it 
was  all  to  do  again. 

I  was 'in  Jogja  during  the  Dutch  occu¬ 
pation.  I  was  in  the  house  where  a  small 
boy  died,  shot  in  the  back  because  he  had 
unknowingly  disobeyed  some  written 
Dutch  edict.  The  day  before  they  left,  I 
watched  the  Dutch  soldiers  across  the  road 
in  the  school  where  they  had  been 
quartered  smash  up  the  school  desks,  tear 
down  the  school  maps  and  charts — even 
the. gay  Seven-Dwarfs  pictures  from  the 
kindergarten.  I  saw  the  pile  of  broken 
gramophone  records  in  the  Radio  studios 
a  few  days  later,  and  the  filth  that  had 
been  spread  around. 

I  have  lived  in  Indonesia  ever  since.  I 
studied  carefully  the  reports  of  the  sub- 


WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN 

Sir. — 

Fifty  years  ago  the  White  Man  was,  in 
his  own  estimation,  the  lord  of  all  he 
surveyed.  Asians  and  Africans  provided 
cheap  labour:  their  subservience  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
were  occasional  references  to  "  the  White 
Man’s  Burden.”  But  generally  speaking 
western  politicians  regarded  Europe  and 
North  America  as  the  hub  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  white  predominance  was  taken 
for  granted.  So  little  did  they  realise 
the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  Eastern 
and  African  cultures,  that  they  even 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  Two  gen¬ 
erations  of  British,  French,  German  and 
Russian  youth  were  decimated  between 
1914  and  1945.  And  Europe  was  devas¬ 
tated.  Now  we  are  reaping  the  harvest 
of  such  improvidence.  Can  we  wonder 
that  Asians  and  Africans  no  longer  have 
the  same  respect  for  their  erstwhile 
masters? 

So  little  wisdom  have  our  leaders 


versive  activities  trials  when  it  was  shown 
that,  from  before  the  Dutch  recognised  In¬ 
donesia’s  sovereignty  up  to  today,  there 
have  existed  bands  of  Dutchmen  trying  by 
ail  means,  none  legal  and  often  foul,  to 
disrupt  the  Republic  their  Queen  has 
recognised. 

My  personal  experience  of  Dutch 
colonialism  has  been  of  promises  that 
aren't  promises,  of  undertakings  with 
hidden  second  meanings,  of  melodramatic 
posturings  and  solemn  expressions  of  lofty 
and  noble  principles  which  are  not  applied 
in  practice — and  of  almost  incredible 
narrowmindedness  and  meanness.  Never 
would  I  live  under  that;  fight  it  I  must. 

It  still  goes  on  in  West  Irian.  I’ve  talked 
to  people  come  to  the  Republic  from  there 
quite  recently.  I've  read  the  articles  by 
Dutch  and  Australian  journalists  and  an 
earlier  report  of  a  Dutch  Parliamentary 
Mission.  I’ve  read  some  of  the  reports 
about  West  Irian  made  by  the  Netherlands 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  situation  is  worse,  far  worse,  than 
anything  I  ever  experienced  myself.  But  I 
can  recognise  the  same  pattern. 

Tanah  Merah  jail  hol^  political  prison¬ 
ers  again.  There  are  two  scales  of  wages, 
two  kinds  of  living  standards,  two  criteria 
for  what  is  fitting  treatment  for  human 
beings.  There  again  are  the  promises  'that 
aren’t  promises,  the  undertakings  with 
hidden  meanings,  the  incredible  meanness. 

There  is  a  man  I  know,  an  Irianese,  who 
was  treated  worse  than  any  bullock  going 
to  slaughter  when  he  was  sent  to  Tanah 
Merah  for  political  opposition  to  the 
Dutch  rule.  He  and  others  were  packed 
into  a  ship’s  hold  already  filled  with  goods, 
and  the  hatches  were  closed;  they  might 
not  go  on  deck  nor  bath  the  whole  trip  of 
fourteen  days — no  light,  no  fresh  air  nor 
water  to  cleanse  their  bodies,  and  in  the 

«  *  *  * 

acquired  through  recent  misadventures, 
that  they  pursue  policies  which  are  likely 
to  lead  to  another  clash  between  white 
races.  This  time,  however,  the  Western 
Powers  are  faced  by  the  probability  that 
.their  white  opponents,  the  Russians,  will 
be  backed  by  millions  of  Asians  and  even 
a  majority  of  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa. 

Government  spokesmen  say  that  the 
H-bomb  is  the  Great  Deterrent,  and  for 
this  reason  the  “  wicked  Russians  ”  will 
not  dare  to  attack  us.  But  it  is  now  too 
late  to  frighten  the  Russians  by  threats 
of  "  massive  retaliation,”  because  they 
also  have  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Moreover,  they  have  repeatedly  said  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  starting  a 
global  war.  What  good  purpose  is  served 
by  not  trusting  them? 

According  to  a  recent  White  Paper. 
Britain  could  offer  no  defence  against 
atomic  attack.  The  idea  is  that  our  H- 
bomb  or  missiles  would  strike  first.  What 
a  hope!  The  fact  is  that  all  the  vast 


tropics. 

Even  the  Dutch  Parliamentary  Mission 
and  the  Dutch  journalists  have  said  there' 
were  too  many  discriminatory  distinctions 
in  wages  and  living  conditions.  The  words 
used  by  escaped  Irianese  are  harsher  than 
that. 

The  official  speeches  and  press  state¬ 
ments  by  the  Netherlands  government  are 
that  they  have  a  sacred  obligation  of  for¬ 
warding  the  interests  and  living  standards 
of  the  Irianese.  Yet  their  reports  to  the 
United  Nations  show  that  their  endeavours 
aim  at  securing  good  livings  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  those  who  work  with 
them — the  Dutchmen  and  their  assistants — 
while  they  “  plan  ”  for  the  “  development 
of  the  territory  ”  in  the  undefined  futiue. 
Even  the  pattern  of  planning  indicates 
modern  mechanised  methods  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  whilst  most  of  the  Irianese  receiving 
an  education  at  all  get  it  in  “  civilisation 
schools  ”  (sic)  where  pupils  learn  to  calcu¬ 
late  up  to  100  (one  hundred). 

As  an  Australian  I  remember  what  a 
debt  we  owe  for  the  safety  of  our  people 
to  the  Irianese  who  helped  keep  back  the 
Japanese  attack.  As  an  Australian  who  in 
a  small  way  has  experienced  what  Dutch 
colonialism  means,  I  can’t  fancy  payment 
of  our  debt  to  the  Irianese  in  the  form  of 
support  for  that  colonialism  over  West 
Irian.  And  as  a  foreigner  who  has  tried  to 
help  the  Indonesian  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  I  honour  my  Indonesian  friends  for 
not  forgetting  those  Irianese  comrades  in 
their  struggle  who  are  still  under  that  mean 
and  sickening  rule. 

I  wish  there  were  many  more  westerners 
with  my  experience  of  colonialism!,  then 
there  would  be  no  more  of  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

Molly  Bondan 

Djakarta 


expenditure  on  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  is  a  waste  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  ban  the  bomb  if  the  idea  is 
merely  to  help  us  Westerners  to  live  in 
peace  and  comfort.  The  poverty  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-men  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  America,  and  the 
consequent  revolutions — all  these  things 
are  our  concern.  Professor  Blackett  has 
recently  advocated  “  Western  Aid  for 
Poor  Countries  ”  on  a  far  more  lavish 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  provided.* 
Economies  effected  through  disarmament 
should  be  devoted  to  this  project.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  competing  with  Com¬ 
munism,  which  is  the  last  resort  of 
poverty-stricken  communities.  The  alter¬ 
native  would  be  a  far  more  grievous 
burden  for  the  White  Man  in  the  long 
run. 

Yours,  etc., 

,  (Capt.)  C.  E.  CooKSON 

Sompting,  Sussex. 

*  See  leader  on  p.l2. 
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Ceylon’s  Prime  Minister,  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  (seated  extreme 
left  on  the  driving  seat),  felling  a  tree  with  a  bull-dozer  to 
inaugurate  the  Minipe  scheme  which  is  one  of  the  largest  irrigation 
projects  in  the  island.  Its  costs  are  estimated  at  Rs.55  million 

Hong  Kong  editor  retires 

Henry  Ching,  OBE,  JP,  famous  editor  of  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  in  Hong  Kong,  has  retired  from  this 
influential  position  which  he  held  since  1924.  A  working 
journalist  for  50  years,  of  which  42  years  were  spent  with 
that  important  daily,  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
esteemed  personalities  in  the  Far  East.  About  Hong  Kong, 
few  people  rival  the  knowledge  of  this  experienced  observer. 
When  Mr.  Ching  visited  Britain  last  month,  he  stated  that 
he  considered  Hong  Kong  stable  and  well  governed,  but 
there  were,  of  course,  under-currents  which  forced  the 
Government  to  be  on  the  alert.  He  found  this,  his  first  visit 
to  Britain,  absorbing  and  only  regretted  that  his  stay  was 
too  short.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia  and  will  return 
to  Hong  Kong  early  next  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Colony  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  outstanding  gifts 
and  experiences. 

Credit  Unions  in  South  Seas 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  (Noumea,  New  Caledonia) 
is  encouraging  the  development  of  credit  unions  in  the 
Pacific  islands  to  help  their  peoples  make  a  rapid  transition 
from  a  moneyless  to  a  modern  economy.  Credit  unions 
(cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations)  are  already 
functioning  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  they  are  helping  their 
members  to  build  homes,  buy  farms  and  develop  new  crops. 

Who’s  who  of  Indian  authors 

A  Who’s  Who  of  Indian  writers  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Sahitya  Akademi  (Literary  Academy)  of  India.  The  book 
will  include  names  of  writers  who  have  published  books  in 
Indian  languages,  as  well  as  those  who  have  published  works 
in  English. 


Discoveries  in  Tadzhikistan 

Soviet  archaeologists  working  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  Tadzhikistan,  north-east  of  Afghanistan,  are 
bringing  to  light  interesting  vestiges  of  early  inhabitation  of 
this  area.  During  excavations  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Panjikant  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  destroyed  by 
invaders  in  the  7th  Century  A.D.,  a  number  of  frescoes  have 
been  discovered  in  recent  years  on  walls  of  ancient  palaces 
of  a  once-prosperous  community.  The  remains  of  palaces, 
relics  of  pottery  and  ancient  coins  have  been  found  on  the 
site  of  Khalbuk,  close  to  the  modern  city  of  Kuliab  in  the 
south-east. 

In  the  north,  a  small  group  of  archaeologists  recently 
began  investigating  tombs  dating  back  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
situated  near  the  Kuramin  range  of  mountains. 

UNESCO  experts  for  Kabul  museum 

Archaeological  collections  of  prime  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  art  and  civilisations  of  Asia  are  contained  in 
the  Museum  of  Kabul,  which  is  to  be  reorganised  and 
modernised.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan,  UNESCO  is  sending  a  mission  of  three  ex¬ 
perts  to  help  in  the  task.  ' 

r 

Hong  Kong  drive  against  triad  societies 

The  Hong  Kong  Police  has  recently  intensified  its  drive 
against  Chinese  triad  societies  in  the  Colony.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  over  1,000  people  have  been  arrested 
for  membership  of  these  secret  organisations.  The  majority 
of  these  people  have  appeared  before  the  Courts  of  the 
Colony  and  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment, 
bound  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  or  ordered  to  be 
placed  under  Police  supervision.  Others  have  been  detained 
for  further  investigations. 

Development  of  Mongolia’s  university 

Some  1,500  students  have  graduated  from  the  National , 
Choibalsan  University  since  it  was  established  on  October 
5,  1942,  Tsegmid,  President  of  the  Univiprsity,  stated  in  Ulan 
Bator  last  month. 

15  years  ago,  only  about  90  students  enrolled  in  thili 
first  Mongolian  University  but  now  it  has  some  2,50(^ 
students.  There  are  some  160  Mongolian  teachers  at  this 
, University  which  consists  of  two  colleges,  two  departments 
and  a  research  class.  4  foreign  languages  (Chinese,  Tibetan, 
Manchu  and  English)  are  taught  in  the  foreign  language 
class  which  was  formed  this  year. 

I 

Physically  handicapped  in  Asia  -  li 

How  best  to  tackle  physical  rehabilitation  problems  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  was  the  subject  of  a  seminar  which 
recently  concluded  its  work  at  Solo,  Indonesia.  Participants 
in  the  seminar,  which  was  held  with  the  cooperation  of^he 
United  Nations  and  some  of  its  specialised  agencies,  strongly 
recommended  that  energetic  efforts  be  made  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  handicapped.  They 
also  stressed  the  need  for  training  the  handicapped  in  useful 
trades.  Recommendations  for  improving  limb-fitting 
services  in  Asia  were  drawn  up. 
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Recent  Books 


Gandhi  to  Vinoba:  The  New  Pilgrimage  by  Lanza 

DEL  Vasto  (Rider,  21j.) 

Bhu-dan,  the  Indian  land  gifts  movement,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Satyagraha,  the  non-violent  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Equally  unconvincing  to  realists  as  a  policy  for 
iand  reform  as  were  Gandhi’s  political  campaigns,  it  is. 
nonetheless,  having  such  enormous  success  that  sceptics  are 
reduced  to  the  lame  pretext,  “  It  couldn’t  happen  anywhere 
but  in  India.” 

Vinoba  Bhave  has  already  collected  in  gifts  more  than 
four  million  acres  for  distribution  among  the  landless.  His 
target  is  fifty  million.  The  Government  of  India  welcomes 
this  movement  as  a  psychological  preparation  of  the  public 
mind  for  the  acceptance  of  nationalisation  of  the  land,  which 
in  India  is  regarded  as  ultimately  the  only  real  solution  of 
land  economy.  Bhave’s  personal  saintliness  gives  to  the 
transition  from  individual  land  ownership  to  cooperative 
and  even'  collective  holdings  the  character  of  a  socially 
desirable  change. 

Lanza  Del  Vasto,  an  Italian  aristocrat,  doctor  of 
philosophy,  musician,  poet,  artist  and  author,  is  a  follower 
of  Gandhi  and  a  friend  of  Vinoba’s,  whom  he  accompanied 

on  foot  on  a  pilgrimage  from  village  to  village.  In  this 
translation  from  the  original  French  by  Philip  Leon,  the 
author,  with  keen  observation,  coupled  with  the  eye  of  a 
poet  and  the  passion  of  a  devout  Christian,  draws  a  moving 


DIESEL  FAULT  TRACING,  MAINTENANCE 
AND  REPAIR 

By  Staton  Abbey.  2nd  Edition.  Covers  all  types 
of  high-speed  diesels.  Ten  systematic  diagnosis 
charts  for  rapid  and  accurate  fault  tracing  are 
included.  16/-  net. 

GENERATION,  TRANSMISSION  AND 
UTDLIZATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  POWER 

By  A.  T.  Starr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.I.E.E.  New  and 
revised  4th  Edition.  This  book  has  been  specially 
written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  “  Elec¬ 
trical  Power  ”  syllabus  of  the  Engineering  Degree. 

It  covers  a  very  wide  field  and  yet  deals  with 
each  branch  of  the  subject  in  considerable  detail. 
Pitman’s  “Engineering  Degree  Series.”  27/6  net. 

ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS:  BOOK  II 

Factory  Organization  and  Management. 

By  T.  H.  Burnham,  B.Sc.Hons.(Lond.),  etc.,  and 
D.  H.  Bramley,  M.I.Mech.E.,  etc.  New  and 
revised  7th  Edition.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  subject  covering  the  requirements  of  the  new 
syllabuses  on  Factory  Management  as  developed  ’ 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  White  Paper  on 
Education  and  Training  for  Management. 
Pitman’s  “  Engineering  Degree  Series.”  25/-  net. 


PITMAN 

Parker  Street  Kingsway  London  W.C.2 


and  impressive  picture  of  the  Indian  leader,  who  is  both  a 
visionary  and  a  practical  man.  To  some  tastes,  the  style 
may  be  too  mannered,  too  overlaid  here  and  there  with  the 
conscious  humility  of  doing  good.  Of  its  deep  sincerity  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  in  its  more  direct  passages,  it  portrays 
convincingly  the  powerful  impact  of  Vinoba  on  Indian 

minds : 

If  he  has  had  no  gift  in  his  long  marching  day,  he  refuses 
to  stop  and  eat.  * 

The  workers  are  students,  young  girls,  sometimes  little 
girls,  and  schoolboys,  doctors,  writers,  lawyers,  reformed  land- 
owners,  soldiers  or  converted  princes,  peasants  torn  from 
their  furrows  by  the  wind  of  the  Spirit,  and  monks  who  have 
come  down  from  their  caves. 

The  Raja  of  Ramghar  in  Hazaribagh  made  a  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  “  It  is  well,”  said 
Vinoba,  “  but  giving  is  not  enough;  you  must  also  make  others 
give.”  Since  then,  this  king  has  been  going  from  door  to  door, 
begging  for  land. 

The  Raja  of  Makjudpur,  the  Prince  of  Amawan-Tekari, 
the  Maharaja  of  Dumrao,  Babuaji  of  Rambigha  and  other 
great  ones  have  also  taken  the  same  road. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 

A  Constitutional  History  of  India  by  Sri  Ram  Sharma 
(Macmillan,  lOi.) 

This  book,  written  by  an  Indian  scholar,  describes  the 
constitutional  development  of  India,  starting  from  the  earliest 


Astrological  Books  by  c.  e.  o.  carter,  b.a. 
President  Emeritus  of  The  Astrological  Lodge,  London 
First  Principal  of  the  Faculty  of  Astrological  Studies 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASTROLOGY 

Price  12/6,  post  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ASTROLOGY 
well  known  and  recognised  as  The  Text  Book  of 
Astrology  for  the  last  25  years. 

Price  12/6,  post  6d. 

THE  ZODIAC  AND  THE  SOUL 
Contains  far  more  of  the  inner  side  of  this  wonderful 
-  science  than  has  ever  before  appeared  in  print. 

7/6,  poet  4d. 

Catalogues  free,  mention  Astrology 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  LTD. 

.  68  GREAT  RUSSEL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.1 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  NEW  AND  SECONDHAND 

BOOKS  ON  THE 

ORIENT  &  AFRICA 

Just  issued 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  LIBRARIES,  MANUSCRIPTS 
AND  BOOKS  OF  BURMA  FROM  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 
A.D.  TO  1866,  by  E.  P.  QUIGLY.  Foreword  by  THAN  Tt^N. 

8vo,  pp.  32.  lllug.  1956.  68. 

Catalogue  No.  48. 

Near  and  Middle  East!  Arabia,  Islam,  Persia,  Turkey.  Is.  6d. 
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days  of  the  British  colonial  rule  to  the  re-emergence  of  India 
as  an  independent  nation  and  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  on  November  26,  1950.  It  is  valuable  to 
universty  and  college  students  and  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  how  the  political  evolutionary  process  was  at 
^  work  during  the  long  British  era,  despite  national  decay  and 
disintegration. 

The  author  has  dealt  with  this  difficult  and  complex 
subject  in  a  factual  and  objective  manner.  He  starts  off  by 
'  surveying  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  during  the  time  of 
‘  the  East  India  Company  and  points  out  that  the  virtual 
extinction  of  the  Mughal  empire  and  the  resultant  rivalry 
'  among  princely  states  considerably  helped  the  Company  to 
stablise  the  foundation  of  the  oncoming  British  rule.  He 
[  then  mentions  the  national  reawakening  following  the  com- 
j  plete  British  annexation  of  India  in  the  Victorian  period 
.  and  the  gradual  constitutional  changes  that  came  to  be 
I  effected  under  the  impact  of  steadily  rising  nationalism. 

:  I  The  British  administrative  system  as  developed  in  India 

i  I  during  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  followed  by  the 
s  j  viceregal  rule  has  been  probed  to  indicate  changes  that  were 
>  taking  place  in  the  country.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  highlight  the  introduction  of  political  reforms  to  facilitate 
'*  the  development  of  a  parliamentary  form  of  administration, 
all  of  which  culminated  in  the  consolidation  of  the  national 
f  struggle  for  independence.  It  is  stressed  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  sovereign  India  has  accepted  parliamentary 

'  democracy  because  it  conforms  to  the  modern  political 
sentiment  of  the  nation. 

e  •  G.S. 

it 

Korea:  A  Study  of  US  Policy  in  the  United  Nations 
by  Leland  M.  Goodrich  (Oxford  University  Press, 
I  265.) 

This  book  is  yet  another  of  the  numerous  American 
apologias  and  explanations  of  the  failure  of  American  aims 
in  the  Korean  war,  produced  with  the  scholarly  thorough¬ 
ness  one  has  come  to  expect  of  the  Americans.  The  author 
is  Professor  of  International  Organisation  and  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Columbia  University  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  quarterly  International  Organisation.  The 
'  book  gives  a  useful  recapitulation  of  the  progress  of  the 
armistice  negotiations  and  the  general  development  in  the 
two  Korean  Republics.  Asian  readers,  however,  are  unlikely 
to  accept  much  of  the  interpretation,  and  the  texts  of  the 
documents  included  in  the  appendix  are  too  highly  selective 
to  be  of  much  real  value. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 

Sinhalese  Sficial  Organisation  by  Ralph  Pieris  (Ceylon 
University  Press  Board,  Colombo,  /?5.10) 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  account  of  the  social 
order  developed  in  Ceylon  during  the  flourishing  Kandyan 
period  from  1591  to  1814,  the  fall  of  which  led  to  the 
completion  of  British  annexation  of  the  island  in  1815. 
Profusely  annotated,  the  volume  deals  with  the  social 
customs,  manners  and  habits  as  existing  in  the  urban' and 
rural  areas.  It  also  dwells  upon  the  kingship  and  the  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legal  systems  prevailing  at  that  time.  Professor 
Pieris  points  out  that  the  Kandyan  period  marks  the  com¬ 
plete  eclipse  and  isolation  of  the  North-central  Dry  Zone 
and  the  consolidation  of  Sinhalese  civilisation  in  the  Wet 
Zone  highlands.  Therefore  he  analyses  Sinhalese  civilisation 
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as  it  existed  in  the  Kandyan  period  at  the  basic  level  of 
social  structure.  Finally  he  presents  a  “  model  ’’.of  the  com¬ 
plex  social  relations  which  constituted  social  structure  as 
elements  of  the  social  system  functioning  in  that  period. 

V.R.P. 

The  United  Nations  and  Dependent  Peoples  hy  Emu 
J.  Sady  {Brookings  Institution,  Washington  DC,  $1.50) 
While  noting  that  more  than  half  a  billion  people  have 
achieved  independence  or  full  self-government  since  1945, 
this  study  recognises  the  fact  that  the  “  colonial  problem  ” 
persists  as  a  major  cause  of  tension  among  nations.  It  adds 
that  to  credit  the  United  Nations  with  a  predominant  role 
in  respect  of  the  vast  changes  that  have  occurred  in  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  would  belittle  the  efforts  of 
nationalist  leaders  in  most  territories  and  the  progressive 
policies  initiated  by  some  of  the  administering  nations. 

It  points  out  that  the  United  States  is  involved  in 
colonial  issues,  because  she  herself  is  facing  a  great  challenge 
in  her  own  territorial  affairs.  He  contends  that  statehood  is 
the  obvious  goal  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  the  challenge 
is  to  perfect  the  Commonwealth  concept  that  has  been 
applied  to  Puerto  Rico  so  that  each  Commonwealth  will 
have  effective  congressional  representation  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  thar  are  to  apply  to  it. 

T.R. 

The  Balance  of  Truth  by  Katib  Chelebi;  translated  by 
G.  L.  Lewis  {Allen  &  Unwin,  13j.  6i.) 

Katib  Chelebi,  an  Ottoman  polymath,  ranks  very  high 
as  the  introducer  of  liberalism  in  Islamic  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  The  book  under  review  is  perhaps  the  most  unique 
attempt  to  reconcile  contradictions  existing  between  living 
and  thinking  at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  lost 
its  ancient  military  supremacy  vis-a-vis  Europe.  Chelebi  died 
in  October  1657  peacefully  and  suddenly,  while  drinking  a  | 
cup  of  coffee. 

He  was  probably  the  first  Turk  to  see  that  at  least  part 
of  the  blame  for  national  decay  lay  with  the  inadequacy 
of  the  traditional  Muslim  education.  In  criticising  the  existing 
order  of  things  he  noted  with  deep  regret  that  the  new  learn¬ 
ing  that  had  begun  to  change  Europe  had  passed  the  Ottoman 
Empire  by.  Even  the  great  names  in  Muslim  science  were 
held  in  little  regard.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  impiety  that  he 
inveighed  against  those  who  held  that  the  religious  science 
were  all  that  a  man  need  know.  He  combined  a  complete 
acceptance  of  Islam  with  adherence  to  the  Illuminationist 
philosophy  derived  from  Neoplatonism. 

This  book,  the  author’s  last  work,  consists  of  21  short 
essays  on  controversial  points  of  Islamic  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  the  largely  autobiographical  conclusion.  Its 
constant  theme  is  the  futility  of  trying  to  force  people  to 
abandon  practices  which,  though  not  justifiable  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  do  not  seriously  conflict  with  it 
either,  and  have  become  rooted  in  custom.  ‘ 

M.D.K. 

Hinter  Russland  China  by  WiLHELM  Staklingei 
{Marienburg-Verlag,  Wurzburg,  DAf7.80) 

The  author  had  the  ill  fortune  to  spend  nine  years  in 
different  Soviet  labour  camps  where  he  met  quite  a  number 
of  Communist  Party  VIPs  who  had  .fallen  victim  to  the 
whims  of  Stalin.  Conversations  with  these  camp-co-inmatei 
enabled  Dr.  Starlinger,  a  physician  by  profession,  to  publish 
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—after  his  return  to  Germany — a  report  of  sixty  pages. 
Limits  of  Soviet  Power,  in  which  he  explained  the  political 
views  of  his  Russian  friends  and,  of  course,  his  own.  The 
interest  of  Bonn  Government  circles  in  this  report  drew  the 
attention  of,  perhaps,  more  people  to  it  than  it  really  might 
have  deserved,  and  this  attention,  in  turn,  induced  the  author 
to  defend  his  analysis  of  the  political  situation  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

When  the  former  camp  doctor  died  in  May,  1956,  he 
left  a  manuscript  of  roughly  a  thousand  pages  of  which  his 
widow  has  now  published  the  part  concerned  with  China. 
“  Behind  Russia-^hina  ”  is  not  quite  140  pages  long  and 
repeats  what  some  people  would  like  to  prove,  namely  (a) 
that  Russia  and  China  are  natural  enemies  because  of  China’s 
tendency  to  expand  north  and  eastwards ;  (b)  that  China 
and  the  United  States  are  not  natural  enemies  because  the 


Pacific  Ocean  separates  them;  (c)  that  China  could  reach 
real  independence  quicker  with  the  technical  and  political 
help  of  the  US  and  so  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  come 
to  some  peaceful  agreement  with  Europe ;  (d)  that  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  political  systems  of  Peking  and  Moscow  does  not 
influence  this,  in  Dr.  Starlinger’s  opinion,  “  natural  ” 
development. 

There  are  some  useful  figures  in  Dr.  Starlinger’s  book, 
taken  from  Chinese  statistics,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  rather 
of  the  type  of  geopolitical  wishful  thinking  the  late  General 
Haushofer  and  his  pupils  taught  the  Germans.  Dr.  Starlinger 
denies  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  “  dark  Haushoferei,’ 
but  one  wonders  whether  this  rejection  of  Haushofer  should 
not  be  rejected  with  the  French  proverb:  qui  s'excuse. 


Music  and  Dances  of  Asia 


By  Ay  ana  Deva  Angadi 


WITH  the  gradual  emergence  of  New  Asia  during  recent 
years,  a  new  kind  of  interest  is  being  increasingly  shown 
by  large  circles  of  peoples  of  the  West  in  the  cultures  of 
Asia.  In  particular,  the  Music  and  Dance  of  India-Pakistan  as 
well  as  those  of  West  Asia,  South-East  Asia  and  East  Asia  have 
nowadays  an  appeal  that  goes  beyond  the  small  coterie  of 
specialists. 

In  the  past  and  speaking  generally,  the  true  appreciation  of 
the  great  cultures  of  Asia  was  hampered  by  the  feeling,  sub¬ 
conscious  if  not  overt,  that  what  did  not  correspond  to  the 
Western  values  and  standards,  and  what  was  of  the  “  native  ” 
subject  races  was  not  worthy  of  any  special  consideration.  The 
“  lesser  breed  without  the  law  ”  (Kipling)  could  not,  in  the 
prevailing  circumstances  of  Colonialism,  evoke  much  respect  in 
the  breasts  of  Imperial  conquerors.  At  the  best,  some  tried  to 
study  them  “  anthropologically,”  that  is,  in  the  expectation  that 
such  studies  threw  some  light  on  Western  ideas  of  progress.  But 
very  seldom  it  occurred  to  the  majority  of  these  critics  to  sit  at 
the  feet  oL  the  Asian  teachers  and  learn  from  them  about  their 
cultures. 

In  his  “  Decline  of  the  West  ”  Oswald  Spengler  remarked 
that  (Western)  Music  is  the  quintessence  of  Western  Civilisation. 
Equally  justifiably,  one  might  say  that  the  Indian  music  is  the 
quintessence  of  Indian  Civilisation. 

1  am  using  “Indian”  in  the  pre-Partition  (1947)  sense  of 
the  word,  meaning  the  whole  sub-continent,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  “  Indian  ”  as  separate  from  “  Pakistani.”  When,  a  decade  ago, 
two  new  nations — India  and  Pakistan — were  carved  into  the 
sub-continent  of  India,  there  was  fortunately  no  partition  in  the 
commonly  inherited  domain  of  Sangeeta  or  Music-Dance. 

The  subject  of  presenting  Asian  Music  and  Dances  falls 
broadly  into  three  sections.  (1)  The  teaching  of  music  and  dances 
internally  among  the  people  of  each  country,  say,  Japan,  India 
or  Indonesia;  (2)  Their  presentation  in  other  Asian  (and  African) 
countries.  This  would  constitute  inter-Asian  studies;  (3)  Popular¬ 
ising  these  in  Western  countries.  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
varied  and  complicated.  One  should  also  remember,  for  example, 
that  the  South  Indian  Music  played  on  the  Veena  and  Mridanga 
might  sound  as  unfamiliar  to  the  Japanese  connoisseurs  of  the 
traditional  Gagaku  music  when  played  on  the  Biwa  and  Koto 
even  as  much  as  it  would  to  Western  ears. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Classical  and  Folk  Music 
and  Dance  of  India  and  other  Asian  countries  should  be  brought 

The  author  is  Founder-Director  of  the  Asian  Music  Circle. 


out.  They  have  lighter  varieties  as  well  as  regional  styles.  There 
is,  of  course,  music  purely  for  entertainment,  music  that  is  the 
“  food  of  love,”  and  music  to  “  soothe  the  savage  breast,”  and 
so  on.  But  Sangeeta  (music-dance-miming)  in  its  highest  aspect 
is  ordained  as  an  experience  (spiritual,  if  you  like),  a  way  of 
life.  Confucius  said  “  Music  is  ultimately  connected  with  the 
essential  relations  of  being.”  The  Sufis  in  the  12th  century  Iran 
— about  that  time  Persian  music  was  perfected — held  that  the 
ultimate  reality  could  be  reached  through  ecstasy  brought  about 
by  listening  to  music.  In  India,  Yajnawalkya  said;  “  He  who 
understands  the  sound  of  the  Veena,  the  Shrutis  (micro-tones), 
the  Raga-scales  and  the  Talas  (time-measures)  moves  smoothly 
on  the  road  to  liberation.” 

For  a  thorough  understanding,  Asian  music  and  dances 
should  be  studied  in  their  three  aspects:  (1)  Mythical-legendary, 
(2)  Religious-metaphysical,  (3)  Technical-aesthetic,  with  a  special 
recommendation  that  though  (1)  and  (2)  may  not  be  accepted  by 
all,  (3)  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  for  understanding. 

However,  to  say  that  Indian  music,  like  most  things  about 
India,  is  traditional  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  necessarily  “  religious,” 
as  even  many  Indians  would  like  us  to  believe.  In  any  case,  the 
Indian  word  for  religion  is  Dharma,  which  has  a  wider  meaning 
than  what  is  conveyed  by  “  religion  ”  in  the  West.  Dharma 
includes  all  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  man  and 
universe  and  God — social,  economic,  political,  moral  and  ethical 
as  well  as  strictly  “  religious.”  That  is  to  say,  both  sacred  and 
secular. 

The  cultures  of  New  Asia  are  no  doubt  arousing  the  interest 
of  people  in  the  West  more  now  than  ever  before.  In  order  to 
promote  such  interest,  the  Asian  Music  Circle  was  founded  in 
London  in  1953,  with  Mr.  Yehudi  Menuhin  as  its  President. 
Though  here  I  have  referred,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
mainly  to  Indian-Pakistani  Music,  the  object  of  the  Asian  Music 
Circle  itself  is  no  less  than  to  promote  the  study  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  and  dances  of  all  Asian  countries,  and  through 
this  to  create  a  greater  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  of  the  West.  This  is  done  by  organising  regular  con¬ 
certs,  seminars  and  lecture  recitals  using  experts  on  these  subjects 
and.  visiting  artistes  from  Asian  countries.  Since  its  foundation, 
the  AMC  has  organised  concerts  of  music  and  dance  of  several 
countries  like  Burma,  Ceylon,  China,  E^t,  India,  Indonesia. 
Iran.  Japan,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Wilippines,  Thailand  and 
Tibet.  It  also  succeeded  in  interesting  many  people  in  Germany. 
Holland.  Belgium  and  France  with  a  view  of  starting  national 
seetions  of  the  Asian  Music  Circle  in  these  countries. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


IN  1885,  four  years  after  the  formation  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Council  of  the  Chamber,  in  its  answer  to  an 
enquiry,  stated  that 

“  London  is,  industrially  speaking,  a  concentration  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  whole  world  .  ,  .  The 
wholesale  distributing  trade,  comprising  merchants,  brokers 
and  dealers  of  all  sorts,  probably  covers  the  largest  area,  and 
employs  the  largest  capital  and  the  most  labour  of  any  in  the 
City.  It  imports,  stores  and  re-distributes  the  natural  produce 
and  manufactures  of  all  nationalities,  and  it  is  probably  to  it, 
together  with  its  assistants,  the  carrying  trades  on  land  and 
water,  that  London  owes  its  position  as  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  world.  Next  in  importance  to  this,  the 
banking  interest  wit^  its  allies,  the  bill  brokers,  bullion 
dealers,  exchange  agents  and  stock  brokers,  may  be  assumed 
to  unite  a  working  capital  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  to 
attain  annual  financial  operations,  the  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compute.  Next  to  these  rank  a  variety 
of  local  manufacturers,  each  of  which  would  attract  consider¬ 
able  notice  in  any  provincial  town  .  .  . 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  a  unique 
status  derived  from  its  position  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  variety 
of  the  interests  it  represents,  was  inaugurated  in  1881.  In  the  light 
of  the  76  years  of  history  and  its  achievements,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  the  Chamber  were 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century,  and  that  many 
obstacles  and  great  opposition  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
inauguration  could  finally  take  place.  Since  then,  the  Chamber 


JAPANESE  FIRMS  IN  LONDON 


THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  Ltd.,  at  present  at  7  Birchin 
Lane,  E.C.3,  will  shortly  occupy  new  offices  at  Northgate 
House,  20/24  Moorgate,  E.C.2.  Telephone  METropolitan 
1271  (12  lines).  Telex  22863. 


THE  FUJI  BANK  Ltd.,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus, 
London,  E.C.2.  Telephone:  NATional  0601/4. 

Established  1880.  Paid-up  Capital  Yen  5,500,000,000. 

187  Branches  in  Key  Cities  throughout  Japan. 

Head  Office:  1-chome,  Otemachi,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


WHILE  IN  LONDON 


BROADWAY  HOUSE  HOTEI.,  39/40  Dorset  Square, 
London,,  N.W.l.  Telephone  PADdington  1451/8769. 

Telegraphic  Address  WAYOTEL,  London,  N.W.l. 
Room,  Bath,  Breakfast  from  21/-.  All  meals  if  required. 
Children  welcome.  Regent’s  Park  and  Baker  Street  Station 
2  minutes.  Rooms  with  private  bath  also  available. 


has  grown  from  strength  to  strength,  and  today  has  about  12, .*'00 
members.  Of  this  total  number,  45  percent  are  manufacturers, 
45  percent  firms  engaged  in  distributing  trade,  while  the  remaining 
10  percent  are  Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  shipping  and  air-lines 
and  other  services.  Many  provincial  industrial  firms  which  have 
offices  in  London  are  members  of  the  London  Chamber. 

Forty-four  mercantile  and  other  associations  are  affiliated  to 
the  London  Chamber,  and  representatives  of  these  associations  are 
nominated  on  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  which  thus  represents 
about  50,000  members — a  very  impressive  figure  indeed. 

Throughout  the  76  years  of  its  existence,  the  London 
Chamber  has  been  contributing  greatly  to  the  extension  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  and  is  represented  on  national  and  international 
bodies  and  Government  Committees.  The  Federation  of  Common¬ 
wealth  and  British  Empire  Chambers  of  Commerce  is  housed  and 
staffed  by  the  Chamber. 

Thanks  to  an  extensive  organisation  and  cordial  relations 
with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  organisations  overseas, 
the  Customs  and  Trade  Regulations  Department  of  the  Chamber 
is  able  to  supply  information  on  all  problems  of  import  and 
export,  including  customs  duties  and  classifications,  import  licens¬ 
ing  and  exchange  controls  overseas,  marking  requirements, 
certificates  and  regulations  of  all  kinds.  This  department  issues 
annually  over  150,000  Certificates  of  Origin  and  other  certificates. 
The  Statistics  and  Enquiries  Department  of  the  Chamber  offers 
to  members  assistance  in  problems  connected  with  overseas  trade, 
including  information  on  agents  and  agencies,  names  of  suppliers, 
importers  and  exporters,  letters  of  introduction,  difficulties  or  mis¬ 
understandings  with  overseas  customers  and  on  many  other 
questions.  These  two  departments  between  them  answer  about 
120,000  enquiries  a  year. 

The  great  interest  of  the  London  business  community  in  trade 
with  Asia  and  the  Far  East  found  its  natural  reflection  in  the 
formation  of  special  Trade  Sections,  which  deal  with  problems 
of  a  specific  geographical  area,  within  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  East  India  Section  is  one  of  the  oldest  departments  of 
the  London  Chamber.  It  was  established  under  the  name  of  East 
India  and  China  Trades’  Section  (the  first  chairman  of  this  Section 
was  H.  M.  Matheson)  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  London  Chamber.  Before  the  First  World  War  the  section 
was  divided  into  the  East  Indian  Section  (Chairman,  C.  C.  McLeod) 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Section  (Chairman,  Henry  Keswick,  M.P.). 
At  present  the  very  large  East  India  Section  (Chairman,  S.  Plow- 
den-Roberts,  O.B.E.)  covers  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma. 

The  Far  Eastern  Section  which  existed  before  the  First  World 
War,  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  namely  the  China  section 
and  the  Japan  section.  The  China  Section  (Chairman,  M.  Wolfers) 
was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Sino-British  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  joint  body  set  up  in  1954  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  China  Association,  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  and 
the  National  Union  of  Manufacturers.  It  is  officially  recognised 
as  the  organisation  qualified  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  cor¬ 
porations.  The  Committee's  secretariat  is  administered  by  the 
Chamber  and  is  housed  in  the  Chamber's  building  (Secretary,  R. 
D.  F.  Marlow).  On  various  occasions  the  Committee  has  taken 
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Mr.  Nehru  last  month  was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Tokyo. 
This  picture  recalls  a  similar  ceremony  in  July  1956,  when  he 
received  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London 


the  initiative  and  has  expressed  the  views  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  to  HM  Government  on  special  problems  connected  with 
trade  with  China,  including  the  embargo  problem.  The  committee 
maintains  regular  contacts  with  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Chinese  Embassy,  London,  and  has  been  answering  enquiries 
from  the  Chinese  authorities.  It  has  both  organised  group  visits 
to  China  (1954  and  1955)  and  arranged  visits  to  the  UK  by 
Chinese  technical  or  trade  missions,  one  of  which  arrived  on 
October  16  for  a  six  weeks’  stay.  The  Section  also  deals  with 
problems  related  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  Japan  Section  (Chairman,  R.  S.  Hollom)  which  was  in 
the  past  a  sub-section  of  the  China  Section,  became  a  separate 
section  due  to  the  facts  that  the  problems  connected  with  trade 
with  these  two  countries  became  very  different,  and  that  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  development  of  trade  with  Japan  and  the  interest 
among  London  businessmen  in  trade  with  that  country  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  special  section. 

A  comparatively  young  but  a  very  active  section  of  the 
London  Chamber  is  the  Anglo-Indonesian  Section  (Chairman, 
Haig  Edgar)  which  was  formed  in  1950.  It  is  felt  that  there  are 
great  potential  possibilities  in  developing  trade  with  Indonesia. 
This  view  is  shared  by  A.  P.  Makatita,  Economic  Counsellor  at 
the  Indonesian  Embassy,  London,  who  addressed  the  members  of 
this  section  last  year  (see  also  Mr.  Makatita's  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  Eastern  World).  The  Committee  of  this  section  has  been 
in  favour  of  a  UK  industrial  and  trade  delegation  being  sent  to 
Indonesia,  and  that  such  a  delegation  should  be  organised  by  HM 
Government.  Representatives  of  the  Committee  of  this  section, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries 
and  of  the  Indonesia  Association,  London,  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  the  deputation  were  received  most  sym¬ 
pathetically,  but  due  to  politick  events  (including  the  Suez  crisis), 
it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  reach  a  decision  on  the  timing 
of  the  visit.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  such  a  delegation 
would  be  able  to  visit  Indonesia  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  activities  of  the  London  Chamber  in  relation  to  Asian 
and  Far  Eastern  countries  are  not  confined  to  these  “geographical" 
lections  alone.  Very  often  matters  in  question  are  dealt  with  by 
“commodity”  sections  of  the  Chamber,  or  by  affiliated  associations. 
And  in  addition  the  above-mentioned  Customs  and  Trade  Regu¬ 
lations  Department  and  the  Statistics  and  Enquiries  Department 
are  very  busy  in  assisting  firms  which  are  either  already  active  or 
anxious  to  start  trading  with  that  area. 


LINKING  EUROPE 
AND  THE  EAST 


FAST  FREIGHT 
SERVICES 

•  Three  port  coverage  in  Malaya 

•  Direct  voyages  from  Europe  to  Malaya 

•  Special  Service  for  China 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  theP  &  0 
Far  East  Freight  Services  offer  to  all  who  have 
dealings  with  Europe.  A  good  frequency  of  sailings, 
faster  transit  times  between  Europe,  Malaya,  China 
and  Japan,  and  a  direct  link  between  Grangemouth 
in  Scotland  and  the  Far  East.  Twelve  fast  ships  to 
carry  more  cargo  to  more  places  in  less  time.  Such 
is  the  achievement  of  the  P  &  O  Far  Eastern 
Freight  Services. 


For  details  of  sailings,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Company's  Agents. 

Kobe,  Tokyo,  Yokohama.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Japan  Ltd. 
Shanghai.  Tiantiin  and  Tsingtao,  China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency. 
Hong  Kong,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 
Singapora  and  Panang,  Islay,  Kerr  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Port  Swattanham,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  (Malaya)  Ltd. 

P  *  O  HEAD  OFFICE:  122  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.S. 
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Friend  in  the  East 


FROM  ADEN  TO  TOKYO,  wherever  your  Eastern  travels  take  you,  he  will  not  be  far  away.  He  is  the 
local  manager  of  The  Chartered  Bank.  He  is  there  to  serve  you — and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
do  so.  The  Bank  which  he  represents  links  East  and  West  through  a  system  of  branches  which 
extends  to  most  centres  of  commercial  importance  throughout  Southern  and  South  Eastern  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date  banking  services,  sustained 
by  wide  knowledge  and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  travel  and  investment.  In  particular  a 
highly  effective  credit  information  service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are  available  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions  in  Asian  markets. 


THE 

CHARTERED  BANK 


(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  l  SsS) 


HEAD  office:  38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  •  Agencies  at  New  York  and  Haasburg 
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London — The  Centre  of  Banking 

The  latest  developments  on  the  international  financial  scene 
including  the  recent  re-occurence  of  the  dollar  gap  and  the 
failure  of  Germany  to  make  the  DM  the  proper  international 
currency  have  clearly  underlined  the  fact  that  the  pound  sterling 
remains  the  world’s  international  currency — at  least  in  the  area 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit  (and  even  this  qualification  is  not  an 
absolute  one).  In  the  case  of  Asia  the  position  of  the  pound  is 
even  more  important  as  most  Asian  countries  belong  directly  to 
the  sterling  bloc. 

London’s  position  as  the  centre  of  world’s  financial  relation¬ 
ships  and  of  international  banking  has  developed  historically  and 
corresponds  to  the  present  conditions  The  foundation  of  the 
British  banking  system  was  laid  in  the  17th  century  by  the  gold¬ 
smiths  of  the  City  of  London.  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
Great  Britain  was  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  London  became  the  centre  of  inter¬ 
national  financial  relations.  Banks  were  instrumental  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  trade  and  due  to  the  imp>ortance  of  trade 
with  Asia  and  the  Far  East  banks  specializing  in  activities  in  that 
area  developed. 

W.  F.  Spalding  in  his  book  Eastern  Exchange,  Currency  and 
Finance  wrote  that  “  the  principal  function  of  all  Eastern  banks 
is,  or  should  be,  to  finance  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the 
various  foreign  centres;  and  although  the  system  of  credit  under 
which  each  bank  advances  on  the  outward  and  inward  shipments 
differs  in  detail,  the  basic  principles  are  the  same  in  all  cases.” 

In  the  course  of  time  the  functions  of  the  eastern  exchange 
banks  in  London  have,  however,  transcended  the  activities  of 
financing  export  and  import  business  and  W.  R.  (now  Sir  William) 
Ck>ckburn  was  able  to  write  in  the  preface  to  the  book  Realms  of 
Silver  by  Sir  Compton  Mackenzie  (published  1 954)  that  ‘‘  perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  progress  which  has  attended  the  Eastern  Exchange 
Banks,  of  which  the  Chartered  Bank  is  the  senior,  and,  therefore, 
to  some  extent,  the  prototype,  has  been  the  readiness  to  identitfy 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  countries  concerned.” 

This  attitude  has  led  to  assistance  in  commercial  undertakings 
in  the  eastern  countries,  to  interpreting  the  countries  of  the  East 
in  all  fields  of  conunerce  to  the  countries  of  the  West  and  to  the 
function  of  the  banks  to  become  a  financial  bridge  over  which 
-commerce  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  London  eastern  banks  did  not  confine  their  activities  to 
finance  trade  between  Asian  countries  and  the  West,  but  have  been 
very  active  within  Asia.  Due  to  the  considerable  volume  of  trade 
between  India  and  China  the  Anglo-Indian  banks  took  an  active 
part  in  China,  and  the  greatest  British  bank  in  'China,  if  not  the 
greatest  British  commercial  interest  in  the  Far  East,  has  been  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1864  and  which  maintains  a  very  large  office  in  London. 

In  the  19th  century  a  number  of  banks  were  established  to 
deal  with  India  and  other  Asian  countries  but  several  of  these 
banks  did  not  survive.  The  National  Bank  of  India  which  was 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  mushroom  growth  of  banks  has  proved 
to  be  successful  and  maintains  today  several  branches  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma  and  has  spread  its  activities  also  to 
a  number  of  African  countries. 

Among  the  “  big  five  ”  London  joint-stock  banks,  Lloyds 
Bank  has  several  branches  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma. 

The  importance  of  British  banking  in  India  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  joint-stock  banks  operating  in  that 
country  are  mainly  exchange  banks  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
finance  trade,  though  they  have  recently  tended  to  increase  their 
domestic  banking  clientele.  At  present  out  of  14  exchange  banks 
the  majority,  namely  seven,  are  British. 

In  addition  to  eastern  banks  a  number  of  merchant  bankers 
in  London  specialise  in  Asian  countries  and  the  importance  of 
London  as  a  financial  and  trading  centre  can  be  seen  from  the 


large  number  of  foreign  banks  having  branch  offices  in  London. 

The  position  of  London  as  an  international  trading  centre  is 
also  proved  by  the  activities  of  various  commodities  Exchanges 
(including  those  commodities  which  are  coming  from  Asia  and  the 
Far  East)  which  are  domiciled  in  London,  and  the  members  of 
which  carry  out  their  activities  with  the  assistance  of  facilities 
provided  by  the  London  banks. 


UK  Shipping  with  Asia 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1957* out  of  the  total  52.1 
million  tons  net  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the  UK 
with  cargo,  the  tonnage  from  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  East  African  area  accounted  for  7.2  million  tons  (3.5  million 
tons  Commonwealth  vessels  and  3.7  million  tons  foreign  vessels); 
Eastern  Asia  and  Islands  in  the  Pacific  for  1.2  million  tons  (in¬ 
cluding  0.9  million  tons  of  Commonwealth  vessels)  and  Australasia 
for  2.2  million  tons  (iiKluding  2  million  tons  of  Commonwealth 
vessels). 

During  the  same  period  the  total  net  tonnage  of  vessels  with 
cargo  cleared  the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to  33.9  million  tons. 
India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  East  African  area  accounted  for 
2.2  million  tons  (including  2.1  million  tons  Commonwealth 
vessels).  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands  for  1.2  million  (in¬ 
cluding  0.9  million  Commonwealth  vessels)  and  Australasia  for 
1.5  million  tons  (practically  exclusively  Commonwealth  vessels). 


China  Association 

'T'HE  China  Association  is  the  only  organisation  in  Britain 

whose  interests  are  devoted  solely  to  the  China  trade. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  British  company  which  is  interested 
in  trading  with  China  and  its  membership  of  240  or  so  companies 
is  very  representative  of  all  types  of  commercial  organisations 
including  as  it  does.  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Banks,  Insurance 
Companies,  Shipping  Companies  and  Acceptance  Houses  etc. 

The  Association  was  established  in  1889  and  such  has  been 
the  multiplicity  of  problems  to  be  dealt  with  that  it  has  been  a 
highly  active  body  during  the  whole  of  its  existence.  The  broad 
objectives  of  the  Association  are  to  concert  and  give  effect  to  the 
opinions  of  the  British  Mercantile  Community  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  relations  with  China  and  to  promote  and 
protect  trade  between  China,  Hong  Kong  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  General  Conunittee  of  the  Association  is  broadly 
representative  .  of  the  various  commercial  interests  engaged  in 
the  China  trade.  It  includes  among  its  numbers  senior  represent¬ 
atives  of  companies  having  a  long  history  of  association  in  the 
China  trade,  most  of  whom  have  large  establishments  in  Hong 
Kong.  This  fact,  together  with  the  close  contact  maintained 
with  the  Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  places  a 
valuable  pool  of  expert  knowledge  at  the  service  of  members  as 
a  whole. 

Trading  with  China  has  always  been  fraught  with  its  special 
problems  and  this  is  certainly  no  less  true  today.  The  trading 
policy  of  the  communist  regime  has  produced  an  entirely  new 
set  of  problems,  and  since  this  policy  is  still  fluid,  their  pattern 
is  subject  to  constant  change.  In  addition  to  advising  members 
how  these  difficulties  can  best  be  overcome,  the  Association 
makes  appropriate  representations  through  official  channels, 
both  here  and  in  Peking,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  procedures 
which  are  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  fullest  development  of 
trade. 

In  1954,  the  China  Association  joined  with  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Union  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  setting  up  the  Sino-British  Trade 
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Committee.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  provide  a  body  having 
the  widest  possible  coverage  of  British  commercial  interests,  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  concert  of  broad  policy. 
The  Sino-British  Trade  Committee  invited  a  Chinese  Mission 
to  this  country  in  1954,  sent  British  Trade  Missions  to  China 
in  1954  and  1955,  and  is  responsible  for  the  arrangements  under 
which  groups  of  Chinese  technicians  are  now  in  process  of 
arranging  visits  to  many  British  industrial  establishments. 

Scottish  Industries  and  Asia 

SCOTLAND’S  very  diversified  industries  maintain  very  close 
relations  with  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets.  While  the  UK 
export  statistics  do  not  include  a  break-down  which  would 
show  the  exports  coming  from  Scottish  factories,  it  is  known  that 
Scottish  industries  contribute  to  a  great  extent  in  many  fields  of 
these  exports. 

Scottish  shipbuilding,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
this  British  industry,  has  been  supplying  dredgers,  salvage  vessels 
to  Asian  ports  and  shipping,  and  Fleming  and  Ferguson  Ltd., 
Paisley,  and  William  Simons  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Renfrew,  are  well 
known  in  that  area. 

Among  other  work  for  Asian  countries  being  carried  out  by 
Scottish  shipbuilders  is  a  14,500  ton  ore-carrying  motorship 
“Afghanistan,"  for  the  Hindustan  Steamshipping  Co.  Ltd.,  built 
by  Harland  and  Wolff,  Govan,  the  refitting  of  a  destroyer  for  the 
Pakistan  Navy  by  Alexander  Stephen  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Glasgow, 
and  the  building  of  the  Naval  Frigate  “  Brahmaputra  "  for  the 
Indian  Navy  by  John  Brown  and  Co.  (Clydebank)  Ltd. 

In  the  allied  held,  John  Hastie  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Greenock,  is 
supplying  steering  gear  for  Kuri  Shipyard,  Japan,  for  tankers 
built  there  for  the  Universal  Tank  Ships  Incorporated  of  Monrovia. 

Scottish  hrms  have  a  long  tradition  in  supplying  railway 
equipment  to  Asian  countries  and  in  the  comparatively  young 


aircraft  industry,  the  Scottish  Aviation  Ltd.,  Prestwick,  has 
developed  aircraft  of  interest  to  these  markets  and  recently  secured 
an  order  for  3  twin  engine  passenger  aircraft,  “Prestwick  Pioneers” 
from  KLM,  for  New  Guinea.  Another  Scottish  hrm  which  is 
actively  employed  in  supplying  transport  equipment  to  Asia  is 
Albion  Motors  Ltd.,  Glasgow. 

In  the  held  of  civil  engineering,  Keir  and  Cawder  Ltd.,  Glas¬ 
gow,  has  recently  completed  the  work  on  a  barrage  on  the  Chao 
Phya  River,  Thailand,  while  in  the  held  of  sugar  making 
machinery,  an  industry  concentrated  in  Scotland,  Merriless,  Watson 
and  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  are  supplying  a  sugar  mill  for  Ceylon. 

A  very  active  interest  in  Asian  markets  is  taken  by  the  Glas¬ 
gow  hrm  lOCO  Ltd.,  which  has  a  large  range  of  products  includ¬ 
ing  copperclad  formapex  laminates  for  printed  circuits  as  well  as 
Foilex,  flexible  synthetic  resin  treated  copper  or  aluminium  foil. 

Among  non-engineering  Scottish  products,  Scottish  biscuits 
and  whisky  should  be  mentioned.  During  the  hrst  8  months  of 
1957,  UK  total  exports  of  cereals  and  cereal  preparations  to  Asian 
countries  included  those  to  India — £74,863;  Singapore — £303,660; 
Federation  of  Malaya — £250,761;  Ceylon — £812,425;  Hong  Kong 
— £111,825  and  Burma— £44,663.  The  UK  exports  of  whisky  to 
the  Asian  and  Pacihc  markets  included  those  to  India — £213,132; 
Federation  of  Malaya — £112,504;  Japan— £324,673;  Australia — 
£817,205  and  New  Zealand— £1,212,510. 

The  UK  Jute  industry,  centred  in  Dundee,  represents  an 
important  market  for  raw  jute  from  the  Indian  sub-continent  and 
during  the  hrst  8  months  of  1957  UK  imports  of  raw  jute  reached 
the  value  of  £10.5  million  as  against  £8.5  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  recent  relaxation  of  the  embargo  restrictions  on  trade 
with  China  have  naturally  increased  the  active  interest  among 
Scottish  businessmen  in  the  trade  with  that  country,  whereby  the 
comparatively  new  Far  Eastern  Freight  Service  to  and  from 
Grangemouth  operated  by  P  &  O  is  of  assistance  to  the  Scottish 
business  community. 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 

OUTPUT :  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


DREDGING  ^ 
REQUIREMENTS  ■ 

CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 
SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 

OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 

HOPPER  BARGES;  PIPE  LINES; 

FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 

FLEMINe 

& 

FERGUSON 

LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 

Phonal  Paialay  4121.  Tal.  Addt  “Phaonix  Paialay" 
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NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  ANO  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

The  National  Bank  of  India  Limited  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  announce 
that  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  from  ist  January,  1958  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion,  subject  to  the  passing  of  the  necessary  resolution  by  the  shareholders  in  general 
meeting,  for  the  business  of  the  combined  banks  to  be  carried  on  in  the  new  name  of 
National  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  with  its  Head  Office  at  26, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  present  London  business  of  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  at  54,  Parliament  Street,  London,  s!w.i  and  9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.i  under 
the  new  name  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present.  • 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 
Head  Office  :  26,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 
Telephone;  London  Wall  4040 


CniNDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
Head  Office :  54,  Parliament  Street,  S.W,I. 
Telephone:  Whitehall  1462 


WEST  END  (LONDON)  IKANCH 
13,  St.  James’s  Square,  S,W.I. 
Telephone:  Whitehall  9691 


SHIPPING,  PASSAGE  AND 
INSURANCE  DEPARTMENTS 

9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W,I.  Telephone:  Abbey  1771 


Branchts  in;  INDIA  ■  PAKISTAN  ■  CSYLON  ■  BURMA  ■  KBNYA  ■  TANGANYIKA  •  ZANZIBAR  •  UGANDA 
ADEN  ■  SOMALILAND  PROTBCTORATB  ■  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 
Banktrs  to  th*  Govtmmtnt  in:  ADEN  •  KENYA  colony  -  UGANDA  •  ZANZIBAR  AND  SOAIALILAND 

PROTECTORATE 


FINANCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  New.  York 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  International  Bank  for 

Reconstruction  and  Development  in  Washington  has 
dealt  this  time  extensively  with  the  problems  of  financing 
development  in  underdeveloped  countries.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  countries  like  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey  and 
Ecuador  have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  gap  in  the  standards 
of  living  between  the  industrialised  countries  of  the  West 
and  the  underdeveloped  nations  was  widening  instead  of 

narrowing.  Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under-Secretary 

of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  meeting,  admitted  that  the  rate  of  development 
in  many  and  large  areas  is  still  deplorably  low  and  gives 
reason  for  concern.  The  speakers  for  the  retarded  countries 
mentioned  a  number  of  reasons  for  that  regrettable  state  of 
iffairs.  Substantial  capital  investment  in  the  western 
countries  has  used  up  savings,  thus  leaving  only  insufficient 
funds  for  investment  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Inflation, 
being  much  discussed  right  now  in  capitalistic  countries,  has 
been  the  main  motif  for  the  tight  money  policy,  maintained 
in  most  of  those  countries.  This  has  resulted,  again,  in  a 
Karcity  of  investment  capital,  rising  prices  for  goods 
exported  from  those  countries  and  falling  prices  for  the  raw 


materials  originating  from  the  underdeveloped  regions. 
Though  international  trade  statistics  show  a  considerable 

growth  in  international  trade,  this  growth  was  mainly 
restricted  to  the  trade  between  the  industrialised  countries, 
and  did  not  refer  to  the  commerce  with  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  most  recent  technological  developments  in 
the  West  will — in  the  opinion  of  the  speakers — require 
additional  domestic  investment.  As  a  result,  little  can  be 
expected,  therefore,  for  the  retarded  areas  from  foreign 

private  investment. 

These  statements  ought  to  be  accepted  with  certain 
reservations.  Inflation  is  admittedly  a  major  factor  in  the 
financial  considerations  of  the  western  countries.  The  recent 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  inflation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  increase  in  the  British  bank  rate  bear  this 
out.  However,  the  presentations  made  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  at  the  Washington  meeting  seem  to  take  the  easy 
way  of  simplification  and  of  passing  on  responsibility.  By 
accusing  unrestrictedly  the  financial  policies  of  the  western 
countries,  the  government  representatives  of  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  appear  to  be  more  eager  for  applause  on 
their  own  domestic  scene  than  for  discussing  detachedly 
complex  and  difficult  development  problems.  These  can 
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hardly  be  solved  by  unilateral  charges.  Their  solution 
requires  a  state  of  mind  of  those  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  admit  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  of  their  own.  The  numerous  organisations  dealing 
with  development  have  found  out,  during  the  last  decade, 
that  the  availability  of  foreign  investment  capital  is  by  no 
means  the  panacea  for  raising  the  standards  of  living  in  an 
underdeveloped  country.  The  availability  of  foreign  capital 
is  only  one  of  the  many  condiiious  to  be  met  when  approach¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  formation  of  domestic 
capital,  the  creation  of  productive  values,  a  sound  hscal 
policy  and  the  increase  of  domestic  productivity  have  been 
established  as  collateral  factors  without  which  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  is  liable  to  do  more  damage  than  good. 

These  considerations  will  certainly  have  been  considered 
during  the  recent  negotiations  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Krishnamachari, 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  in  the  United  States.  After  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  First  Indian  Five  Years’  Plan, 
the  second  schedule — which  started  on  April  1,  1956 — has 
encountered  difficulties,  probably  on  account  of  its  over¬ 
ambitiousness,  to  such  an  extent  that  the' whole  programme 
seems  in  danger  if  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  exchange 
are  not  available  soon.  Estimates  of  the  amount  necessary 
vary  between  $500  million  and  one  and  a  half  billion.  On 
September  5,  Mr.  Nehru  said  in  an  interview  in  New  Delhi 
that  India  would  welcome  an  American  loan  of  500-600 
million  dollars.  The  Government  of  India  then  hopes  to 
obtain  the  balance  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
same  amount  was  mentioned  in  Washington  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Birla,  one  of  India’s  outstanding  industrialists.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States  recently  as  the  head  of  an  Indian 
industrial  delegation  with  a  view  to  encouraging  American 
investment  in  India.  Mr.  Birla’s  mission  coincided  with  a 
somewhat  ill-timed  statement  by  Mr.  John  B.  Hollister, 
retiring  chief  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  foreign  aid  programme  of  the  United  States 
government.  Mr.  Hollister  issued  a  final  directive  to  the  ICA 
preventing  American  financial  assistance  to  those  foreign 
countries  in  which  the  government  owns  or  operates  profit¬ 
making  industries.  The  State  Department  was  embarrassed. 
It  seemed  rather  inappropriate  to  raise  the  question  of  free 
enterprise  publicly  at  a  time  when  India,  a  material  part 
of  whose  industries  are  public  property  with  the  trend  of 
increase  in  that  direction  for  the  future,  turns  to  Washington 
for  a  substantial  loan.  The  move  itself  proved  the  patience 
and  forebearance  shown  by  the  State  Department  towards 
the  sometimes  erratic  ways  of  Indian  foreign  policy  as 
justified  and  bearing  fruit.  In  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times  “  it  does  not  make  much  sense  to  force  a  public  issue 
on  such  a  controversial  matter,  when  we  are  following  a 
private  enterprise  policy  anyway,  with  occasional  exceptions. 
In  any  case,  we  are  not — or  should  not  be — trying  to  force 
the  countries  we  help  into  an  economic  mould  patterned  by 
ours.  With  the  pitifully  small  amounts  of  non-military  aid 
available,  our  foreign  aid  to  be  effective,  must  be  particularly 
flexible,  untrammelled  by  rigid  theories  that  may  be  entirely 
suitable  to  the  United  States  but  not  necessarily  to  Vietnam.” 

Mr.  Hollister’s  statement  was  softened,  on  September 
20,  by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  India  enabling  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  con¬ 
vertibility  into  dollars  of  earnings  from  American  private 
investment  in  India.  India  thus  became  the  thirty-fifth  and 
largest  country  to  participate  in  the  American  investment 
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guarantee  programme.  The  agreement  with  India  does  not 
cover  guarantees  against  nationalisation  or  expropriatioo, 
nor  the  risks  of  war.  India  took  the  position  that  a  guarantee 
against  expropriation  was  not  required  since  this  subject  is 
provided  for  by  the  Indian  constitution.  In  turning  now  to 
the  United  States  for  financial  assistance,  the  Government 
of  India,  once  more,  stresses  its  readiness  to  fight  Can- 
munism.  Mr.  Krishnamachari,  in  a  statement  made  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Washington,  pointed  to  the  loss  of  the 
State  of  Kerala,  during  the  last  elections,  to  the  Communist! 
and  added  that  one  of  the  reasons  behind  that  loss  was  that 
the  government  could  not  spend  enough  money  for  develop¬ 
ment  there.  Mr.  Krishnamachari  went  on,  saying  that  tb 
United  States  sometimes  seemed  to  forget  that  American 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  meant  increased  Indian  expenditure 
for  her  armed  forces.  “  We  have  to  be  strong  to  defend  New 
Delhi.  And  it  is  not  just  Pakistan.  A  country  is  friendly 
today,  perhaps  not  friendly  tomorrow.  Take  Dange  (referrini 
to  S.  A.  Dange,  Indian  Communist  leader).  Maybe  some 
day  he  will  say,  ‘  We  are  ready  for  a  revolution.’  And  maybe 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China  would  like  to  help  him.  We  could 
turn  then  to  friends  for  help,  but  we  have  to  be  able  to 
hold  on  until  help  comes.”  Mr.  Birla  elaborated  on  this 
point  in  Washington  by  explaining  the  race  between  India, 
a  democratic  country,  and  China,  a  totalitarian  state.  Asia 
will  judge  democracy  by  the  success  of  the  Second  Fiw 
Years’  Plan  in  India.  This  programme,  for  which  India  now 
seeks  finance  in  the  United  States,  is  thus  becoming  more 
than  a  monetary  question. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  sees  itself  faced  with 
a  declaration  of  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Firooz  Khan  Noon  who,  on  September  21,  stated  at  the 
United  Nations  that  any  country,  bank  or  individual  loaniny 
money  to  India  would  commit  an  unfriendly  act  against 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  a  member  of  SEATO  and  of  th( 
Baghdad  Pact,  a  military  ally  of  the  United  States.  Anyone 
loaning  funds  to  India  is  helping  her  to  divert  her  owi 
resources  to  armaments,  aimed  mainly  at  Pakistan — is  the 
Pakistan  view.  The  Department  of  State  will  have  to  sho» 
tact  and  prudence  in  handling  what  is  not  only  a  compli 
cated,  but  also  a  delicate  situation. 

On  the  positive  side  of  international  financing  of  devel 
opment  programmes,  two  recent  events  merit  particulai 
mention.  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  ane 
Development  has  approved  a  loan  of  $4,200,000  to  finana 
the  development  of  private  industry  in  Pakistan.  The  loai 
will  be  made  to  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Credit  and  Invest 
ment  Corporation  Ltd.,  a  conipany  formed  by  investon 
from  Pakistan,  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Japan.  Tbi 
loan  will  run  for  15  years.  The  PICIC  will  promote  tb 
expansion  and  modernisation  of  small  and  medium  industrie 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  It  will  make  loans  an 
equity  investments  as  well  as  underwrite  and  distribul 
securities.  It  plans  to  sell  its  loans  and  share  holdings  ti 
other  investors  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  have  it 
capital  available  for  additional  investment.  The  World  Bani 
loan  will  be  used  for  the  importation  of  foreign  material 
equipment  and  services.  Another  important  agreement  m 
signed  on  September  12  between  the  World  Bank  and  tb 
Yanhee  Electricity  Authority  of  Thailand  for  a  loan  « 
$66  million  to  finance  a  programme  of  electric  power,  flod 
control  and  irrigation  in  northern  Thailand.  This  loan  i 
given  for  25  years  at  5.75  percent  interest.  It  is  guarantee! 
by  Thailand  and  its  amortisation  will  begin  in  1963. 
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A  bus-ride  to  Bangkok 


Bangkok  (as  far  as  a  business  man  is  concerned)  lies  a  little  North  of  London 
Bridge.  If  you  live  in  London,  you  can  get  there  by  bus.  Ask  for  Gracechurch 
Street  and  get  off  at  our  office.  There  you  will  find  a  warm  welcome  and  all  the 
business  facts  and  figures  you  want:  not  only  from  Bangkok,  but  from  Bombay, 

Borneo,  Singapore,  San  Francisco;  in  fact  from  all  our  offices  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  For  ours  is  the  biggest  British  bank  in  the  Far  East; 
we  are  intimately  connected  with  its  trade  throughout  thirteen  countries  there, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  our  knowledge  and  services. 

THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI 
BANKING  CORPORATION 

HEAD  office:  HONGKONG  •  LONDON  OFFICE:  9  GRACECHURCH  STREET  •  EC3 
Offices  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  Fear  East 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  TRADE  WITH  S.E.ASIA 

From  a  Prague  Correspondent 


The  conditions  for  mutual  development  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  the  countries  of 
South-East  Asia  are  far  more  favourable  at  present  than  ever 
before.  .The  Czechoslovak  Republic,  through  fulfilment  of  her 
economic  plans,  now  ranks  among  the  industrially  most  developed 
states  of  the  world,  and  its  industry,  especially  the  heavy 
machinery  branch,  is  passing  through  its  most  boisterous  growth. 
At  present  about  65  percent  of  Czechoslovakia’s  national  income 
is  derived  from  industry  and  nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  find  their  main  source  of  income  in  this  particular  branch 
of  national  economy.  In  comparison  with  1948,  production  in 
Czechoslovakia  increased  by  123.5  percent  up  to  1955,  a  further 
increase  of  9.5  percent  being  reached  in  1956. 

The  contribution  of  heavy  industry  and  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  to  Czechoslovakia’s  foreign  trade  is  increasing  likewise. 
This  contribution  will  reach  as  much  as  50  percent  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  40  percent  in  1953  and  22.9  percent  in  1948. 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  has,  therefore,  all  the  pre¬ 
requisites  to  make  her  a  good  trading  partner  for  the  countries 
of  South-East  Asia.  Not  only  as  a  supplier  of  heavy  machinery 
products,  e.g.  industrial  equipment,  machine  tools  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  and  raw  materials,  but  also  as  a  significant  purchaser  of  the 
products  and  raw  materials  which  these  countries  can  offer  to 
Czechoslovakia’s  constantly  developing  industry  and  to  satisfy  the 
growing  living  standards  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  South-East  Asian  countries 
after  the  Second  World  War  are  a  further  favourable  factor  in 
widening  their  mutual  relations.  The  states  of  that  part  of  the 
world  are  strengthening  their  independence  and  the  prepared 
economic  plans  are  helping  to  rebuild  their  economic  structure. 
The  aim  of  all  these  development  plans  is  basically  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  level  in  industry,  mainly  in  the  production  of 
electric  energy,  iron,  steel  and  in  other  branches  of  industry 
utilising  and  widening  the  raw  material  base  at  the  same  time. 

The  visits  of  important  political  and  economic  representatives 
are  another  favourable  condition  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  developing  and  strengthening  mutual  business  relations.  This 
year  Czechoslovakia  has  been  visited  by  the  President  of  the 
Indonesian  Republic,  Dr.  Sukarno,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Indian 
Republic,  Mr.  Radhakrishnan,  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia, 
and  by  government  delegations  from  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government  delegations  visited  India,  Cambodia  and  Ceylon 
last  year.  Besides  government  visits,  Czechoslovakia  has  also  been 
visited  by  experts  in  energetics,  university  scholars  and  members  of 
scientific  institutions  from  those  regions;  Czechoslovak  experts, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  supplied  the  necessary  instructions  for 
handling  the  delivered  projects,  etc. 
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In  recent  years  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  has  organised  t 
number  of  separate  exhibitions  and  has  taken  part  in  many  inter¬ 
national  fairs  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  products  of  the  country's 
industry  with  the  whole  variety  of  its  latest  novelties  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  export  circles  as  well  as  to  the  wide  public.  Such  ex¬ 
hibitions  or  particiation  in  fairs  have  taken  place  in  New  Delhi, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Rangoon,  Karachi,  Djakarta  and  Colombo, 

This  year  Czechoslovakia  has  organised  a  third  big  engineer¬ 
ing  exhibition  in  Brno.  This  exhibition  enables  all  interested  partiei 
from  the  whole  world  to  get  acquainted  with  the  latest  noveltici 
of  the  Czechoslovak  industry,  especially  in  the  field  of  heavy 
machinery.  This  year’s  arrangement  of  this  practically  largest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  its  kind,  divided  into  a  series  of  groups,  offers  a  stil 
better  picture  of  the  technical  novelties  produced  by  Czechoslovak 
industry,  exhibiting  about  500  of  them. 

The  state  of  Czechslovak  trade  relations  with  the  Mates  of 
South-East  Asia  during  the  last  4  years  can  best  be  seen  from  the 
following:  if  we  consider  the  rate  of  mutual  trade  relations  io 
1953  to  be  a  100,  then  in  1954  it  increased  up  to  124,  in  1955  lo 
182,  and  in  1956  to  206.  These  figures  demonstrate  the  obviously 
continual  growth  of  trade  relations  contributed  to  all  the  stata 
of  the  South-East  Asiatic  area.  Amongst  them,  India  holds  first 
place  in  its  commercial  dealings  with  Czechoslovakia,  followed  by 
Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia  and  other  countries. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  signed  with  India,  Indonesia 
Pakistan  and  Cambodia.  A  payment  agreement  has  also  bees 
signed  with  Ceylon  and  in  its  capital — Colombo — a  mission  for 
supporting  the  trade  relations  has  been  set  up.  With  Burma  then 
has  been  reached  a  three-party  agreement  which  has  greatly  con 
tributed  to  the  development  of  relations  between  Czechoslovakia 
Burma  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  diplomatic  relations  betwee# 
Japan  and  Czechoslovakia  have  been  re-established,  the  nccessai^ 
prerequisites  for  the  normalising  of  trade  relations  have  now  bees 
given,  and  in  1956  alone,  trade  increased  by  20  percent.  Tradi 
with  India  and  Burma  has  further  developed  on  terms  of  stl 
valid  agreements.  In  1956,  the  exchange  of  goods  with  India  ifr 
creased  by  250  percent  and  with  Burma  by  nearly  200  perceof 
compared  with  1955. 

The  existing  trade  relations  between  the  Czechoslovak  Re 
public  and  the  states  of  South-East  Asia  are  advantageous  to  botk 
partners.  Czechoslovakia  is  helping  a  great  deal  in  rebuilding  the 
economic  structure  of  these  states,  especially  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrialisation.  On  the  ground  of  good  experience  obtained  in 
previous  years  the  Czechoslovak  industry  has  now  received  furtha 
orders  for  three  sugar  mills,  cement  plants,  electric  power  station!, 
enamelling  factories,  rubber  goods  factories,  a  corn  mill.  etc. 
Simultaneously  with  these  great  supplies  of  complete  plants, 
Czechoslovakia  has  manufactured  for  the  countries  of  South-EaM 
Asia  a  great  number  of  machine  tools,  Diesel  sets,  dredginy 
machines,  tobacco  machines,  etc. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Czechoslovak  consumer  goods  are  Iik^ 
wise  in  demand  but  it  has  also  notably  extended  the  assortment  of 
imported  goods  from  these  countries.  For  example,  besides  the 
various  goods  and  raw  materials  imported  from  these  states  io 
past  years,  Czechoslovakia  purchases  nowadays  from  India  tea, 
pepper,  products  of  the  domestic  industry,  oil  plants  and  linseed- 
cakes;  from  Ceylon  oil  plants,  almonds  and  graphite,  from  Buna 
rice,  from  Japan  agar,  products  of  the  fishing  industry,  etc.,  etc 

If  we  consider  all  the  favourable  conditions,  the  extent  and 
the  spirit  of  the  present  state  of  trade  relations  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  exchange  of  goods  is  being  carried  out  on  the  ground  of 
mutual  equality  of  rights  and  advantages,  then  a  further  favour¬ 
able  development  of  mutual  trade  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  countries  of  .South-East  Asia  can  be  rightly  expected. 
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THE  PORT  OF 
BRISTOL 

{Below)  Tea  chests  being  stacked  upon  their 
arrival  from  India.  (Right)  The  eastern  arm  of  the 
Royal  Edward  Dock,  Avonmouth.  (Bottom  right) 
Fibre  from  Ceylon  being  weighed  in  a  transit  shed 


Bristol  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Western  World 
in  its  search  for  a  trade  route  to  the  riches  of  the  Orient. 
When  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  just  460.  years 
tgo  he  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America,  but  his 
foal  was  Asia,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  reached  it.  For 
many  years  after,  Bristolians  were  concerned  in  various 
attempts  to  find  either  a  North-West  or  a  North-East 
Passage  to  Asia  while  others  pursued  a  more  successful  aim 
by  playing  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Martin  Bring  and 
;  Robert  Aldworth,  both  famous  for  their  expeditions  to 
North  America,  later  turned  their  attentions  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  latter  founded  Surat,  the  Company’s  head¬ 
quarters  until  1687,  and  did  much  to  consolidate  the  position 
of  the  Company.  After  this  promising  beginning,  however, 
Bristol’s  connection  with  the  East  lapsed  in  favour  of  the 
New  World  and  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  Port’s 
trade  with  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  dates  back  only  some 
fifty  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Britain  began  to  depend 
j  to  an  increasing  extent  on  foodstuffs  imported  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  East,  and  the  early  1900s  saw  the 
establishment  in  the  Port  of  Bristol  of  a  succession  of  liner 


services  operating  from  the  East  to  the  new  ocean  docks  at 
Avonmouth.  There  are  now  some  twenty  of  these  services 
in  all,  covering  every  country  in  the  East  and  Australasia 
with  which  Britain  has  regular  trade. 

The  Port's  growing  trade  in  animal  feeding  stuffs  is 
bolstered  by  shipments  from  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  Also  from  India  come  tea,  tobacco,  ores,  tanning 
substances  and  fertilisers ;  from  Ceylon,  tea,  fibre  and 
dessicated  coconut;  and  from  Burma,  timber  and  zinc  con¬ 
centrates.  From  further  East — Singapore,  Malaya.  British 
Borneo,  Thailand  and  the  islands  of  Indonesia — there  are 
imports  of  rubber,  canned  fish  and  fruit,  timber,  paraffin 
wax,  animal  feeding  stuffs'  and  molasses.  Timber  and  animal 
feeding  stuffs  are  also  shipped  from  the  Philippines.  Hong 
Kong  shares  in  the  fruit  and  timber  trades,  as  does  Japan, 
with  the  addition  of  aluminium  and  steel  to  the  list,  and 
the  remote  island  of  Nauru,  in  the  Gilbert  Group,  sends 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  phosphates  every  year. 
There  have  from  time  to  time  been  occasional  tramp  ship¬ 
ments  of  oilseed  meal  and  maize  from  China  and  even  locust 
bean  meal  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  USSR. 

Trade  with  Australasia  sprang  from  the  first  imports  of 
frozen  meat  over  half  a  century  ago  and  the  list  of  imports 
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SCINDIA 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K./CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 


INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  •  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
'  INDIA  •  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •  CEYLON 


General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


22  IILLITER  ST.;  LONDON,  E.C.3 
T«l.  Royal  6444  Cramti  Jalanath,  Fin. 


from  New  Zealand  has  now  expanded  to  include  butter, 
cheese,  fruit,  milk  and  milk  powder,  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
seeds,  casein  and  tallow,  while  the  Australian  list  includes 
flour,  canned  and  dried  fruit,  preserves,  grain,  lead,  frozen 
produce,  wool,  milk  powder,  tallow,  wine,  zinc  concentrates 
and  animal  feeding  stuffs.  To  both  these  countries  there  are 
occasional  shipments  from  Avonmouth  of  motor  vehicles, 
tractors,  machinery  and  railway  rolling  stock. 

The  docks  at  Avonmouth  are  fully  equipped  to  handle 
all  types  of  ships  and  cargoes  from  the  East  and  Australasia. 
The  entrance  lock  is  875  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide  and  there 
is  a  graving  dock  of  the  same  dimensions.  Fast  hoistini 
modern  cranes  of  varying  capacity  transfer  cargo  either  to 
the  quayside  transit  sheds  or  to  waiting  rail  and  road 
vehicles.  Direct  overside  delivery  to  barges  bound  for  the 
Midlands  is  also  practised.  Many  types  of  mechanical  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  are  used  for  handUng  and  stacking  cargo, 
including  fork-lift  trucks,  stillage  trucks,  straddle  carrien, 
piling  machines,  suction  elevators,  shunting  tractors  and 
diesel  shunting  locomotives.  There  is  also  an  aerial  ropeway 
for  the  conveyance  of  concentrates  and  fertilisers  to  the 
nearby  factories.  Within  the  docks  are  storage  facilities  for 
all  types  of  general  cargo,  including  those  requiring  special 
accommodation  such  as  frozen  meat  and  dairy  products, 
valuable  timbers,  tobacco  and  wine,  while  there  is  also 
extensive  open  storage  for  timber  imports. 

For  the'  retribution  of  goods  the  Port  of  Bristol  is 
exceptionally  well  placed.  An  intensive  network  of  communi¬ 
cations  by  road,  rail  and  the  Severn  waterway  serves  the 
Port’s  hinterland  which  includes  the  Midlands,  South  Wales  I 
and  the  southern  and  south-western  counties  with  theii 
exporting  industries  and  wide  range  of  imports  from  the 
East.  I 
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SCIENTIFIC  ADVISERS  ON 
COIX>IV1BO  PLAN  AID 

To  advise  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  on  requests  for  technical 
aid  received  from  countries  in  South  and 
South-East  Asia,  two  Scientific  Technical 
Advisers  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  under 
the  Colombo  Plan  Technical  Cooperation 
scheme.  They  are  Mr.  D.  C.  Mandeville 
and  Dr.  W.  Railston. 

They  will  take  it  in  turn  to  visit  the 
countries  of  South  and  South-East  Asia, 
who  are  members  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
to  advise  on  requests  for  equipment  for 
research  and  training  purposes,  and  to 
maintain  liaison  with  scientists  in  those 
countries. 

ICA  LENDS  INDONESIA  FINN- 
MARKS  TO  PURCHASE  SHIP 

The  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  loaned  $2  million  in  Finnish 
currency  to  Indonesia  last  month  for  the 
purchase  of  a  2,200-ton  cargo-passenger 
ship  from  Finland.  The  Firmmarks  were 
received  by  the  United  States  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  agricultural  commodities  sold 
to  Finland  under  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  The  loan  is  part  of  US 
economic  assistance  to  Indonesia, 
designed  to  help  that  country  attain  its 
national  aspirations,  strengthen  its 
independence  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
»und  economic  growth  and  better  living 
standards  for  its  population  of  80  million 
—  sixth  largest  in  the  world. 

INDONESIA  AND  WEST  GERMANY 

On  August  29  Indonesia  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic  concluded  an 
economic  and  technical  cooperation  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  for  cooperation  in 
the  economic  and  industrial  sectors, 
stipulating  that  both  Governments  will 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  utilizing  and 
exchanging  scientific  and^  technical 


knowledge,  in  exploiting  raw  materials 
and  in  building  up  the  economies  of  both 
cpuntries. 

Under  the  agreement  West  Germany  is 
prepared  to  send  experts  to  Indonesia  to 
draw  up  reports  about  the  possibilities  of 
opening  up  new  economic  sources.  West 
Germany  will  provide  Indonesian  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives,  technicians  and 
experts  with  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  West  German  colleagues  about  the 
manner  in  which  West  Germany  is 
developing  her  economy. 

The  two  countries  will  also  work 
together  in  carrying  out  specific  schemes 
and  projects  by  special  agreements.  West 
Germany  is  prepared  to  assist  Indonesian 
institutions  in  obtaining  educational 
equipment  for  the  setting  up  of  model 
plants  and  model  workshops  in  order  to 
raise  the  standard  of  technical  education 
of  Indonesian  citizens.  West  Germany  is 
also  prepared  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
in  attracting  teachers  to  work  in 
Indonesia. 

Under  the  agreement  the  respective 
Governments  are  to  make  preparations  to 
give  practical  technical  education.  West 
Germany  will  grant  scholarships  and 
special  Vocational  and  industrial  training 
to  Indonesians  and  provide  the  necessary 
assistance  for  the  benefit  of  Indonesian 
students. 

In  order  to  implement  this  economic 
and  technical  cooperation,  both 
Indonesia  and  West  Germany  will  set  up 
joint  committees  in  their  respective 
countries. 

B.I.  NEW  FAST  CARGO  LINER 

Another  fast  cargo  vessel  “Waroonga” 
was  delivered  to  her  owners,  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company 
Limited  on  September  6th  by  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Barclay  Curie  and 
Company  Limited.  The  “Waroonga”  is 
intended  for  service  on  the  Company’s 
UK/Australian  Service,  although  her 
construction  is  such  that  she  will  be  able 
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to  maintain  any  of  the  Company’s  varied 
trades  as  the  occasion  arises.  This  fact 
will  be  exemplified  on  her  maiden 
voyage,  for  the  vessel  will  be  sailing  to 
Durban  via  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

SWISSAIR  AIR-SEA  AGREEMENT 

Swissair  and  Lloyd  Triestino  have  con¬ 
cluded  an  air-sea  agreement  for  traffic 
to  and  from  the  Far  East,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  combined  air  and  sea  passages 
and  the  usual  round  trip  reduction.  On 
the  Far  East  route  Swissair  serve  Karachi, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Manila, 
Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo.  Lloyd  Triestino 
operates  from  Italian  and  Egyptian  ports 
to  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong  and  vice  versa. 

INDIAN  MICANITE  FACTORY 
OPENED 

A  micanite  factory,  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  y  Asia,  was  inaugurated 
during  the  week-end  at  Jhumri  Tilaiya 
in  the  heart  of  the  mica  belt  in  Bihar. 
It  is  run  by  a  private  company  and  has 
been  set  up  with  the  help  of  German 
experts.  To  begin  with  the  factory  is 
expected  to  produce  300  tons  of  micanite 
per  year,  most  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
exported. 

SINGLE  POWER  GRID  FOR  SOVIET 
CENTRAL  ASIA 

The  Power  Institute  of  the  Uzbek 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  developed  a 
project  Vr  a  single  Central  Asian  power 
grid  which  will  cover  a  vast  area  from 
the  Karatau  mountains  to  the  River 
Vakhsh  and  from  the  town  of  Jalalabad 
to  Chardjou  railway  station. 

The  project  is  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  next  few  years.  It  will  link  scores  of 
hydro-electric  stations  on  mountain  rivers 
and  canals.  Until  now,  the  output  of  each 
of  these  stations  has  varied  constantly, 
depending  on  the  volume  of  water  dis¬ 
charged. 

The  linking  of  the  stations  into  a  single 
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grid  will  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  local  industries. 

For  the  first  time  in  Central  Asia  elec¬ 
tric  power  will  be  transmitted  over  very 
long  distances  and  an  experimental 
400,000  volt  transmission  line  is  being 
built. 

The  Institute  has  assembled  a  testing 
installation  capable  of  increasing  tension 
to  one  million  volts. 


LOAN  TO  PAKISTAN 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  loan 
of  $4.2  million  to  help  finance  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  private  industry  in  Pakistan.  The 
loan  will  be  made  to  the  Pakistan  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  and  Investment  Corporation 
Limited,  a  corporation  being  formed  by 
private  Pakistan,  British,  American  and 
Japanese  investors.  The  Bank  will  enter 
into  a  formal  loan  agreement  when  the 
Corporation  is  established  a  few  months 
hence. 

The  initial  share  capital  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  20  million  rupees.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  Pakistani 
investors  to  subscribe  to  60  percent  of  the 
shares,  American  and  British  investors  to 
IS  percent  each,  and  Japanese  investors  to 
10  percent.  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  make  a  30-year  interest-free  advance 
of  30  million  rupees  to  the  Corporation; 
so  the  the  capital  resources  initially  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Corporation,  from  capital  sub¬ 
scription,  the  Government  advance  and 
the  Bank  loan,  will  be  70  million  rupees. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
modernisation  of  small-  and  medium-sized 


industries  and  to  help  create  new  ones. 
To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  make  loans  and  equity  invest¬ 
ments,  and  underwrite  and  distribute 
securities.  It  will  also  help  private  indus¬ 
tries  to  obtain  managerial,  technical  and 
administrative  services  and  advice.  As 
rapidly  as  is  prudent,  the  Corporation  will 
sell  its  loans  and  share  holdings  to  other 
investors  to  recover  its  own  capital  for 
further  investment. 

TIN  MINING  IN  MALAYA 

An  attractive,  heavily  illustrated  pamph¬ 
let  has  been  issued  by  the  Tin  Industry 
Board  of  Ipoh,  Perak,  in  Malaya.  It  tells, 
in  English,  Malay  and  Chinese,  the  story 
of  the  industry  which  is  responsible  for 
the  60,000  tons  of  “  Straits  tin  ”  exported 
annually  from  Malaya,  and  manages  to 
give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  mechanics 
of  the  production  processes. 

CHINESE  SHIPBUILDING 

China  has  built  1,230  vessels  of  various 
types  with  a  total  tonnage  of  half  a  million 
tons  during  the  past  S  years.  Among  100- 
odd  types  of  vessels  built  during  this 
period  were  coastal  vessels  of  up  to  8,500 
tons  displacement  and  5,000  tons  dead¬ 
weight  capacity,  inland  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels,  tugboats,  fishing  vessels, 
dredges,  train  ferries  and  repair  ships.  All 
of  them  were  designed  by  Chinese  engin¬ 
eers  and  fitted  out  with  equipment  made 
in  China. 

China’s  shipbuilding  industry,  which 
hardly  built  any  ships  independently  before 
the  revolution,  can  now  design  and  build 


ocean-going  freighters  of  up  to  22,100  tons 
of  water  displacement  and  13,400  tons 
deadweight  capacity.  Construction  of  two 
vessels  of  this  type  is  scheduled  to  begin 
next  year  as  a  start  to  building  up  China's 
ocean-going  fleet.  Several  shipyards  have 
been  newly  built  or  rebuilt  during  the  past 
5  years  on  a  large  scale. 

CHINA’S  ROLLED  STEEL 
PRODUCTION 

China’s  steel  industry  will  have  met  at 
least  88  percent  of  China’s  demand  in 
rolled  steel  this  year,  acording  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Metallurgical  Industry  in 
Peking.  The  percentage  of  self-sufficiency 
in  rolled  steel  was  61  percent  in  1953,  when 
the  first  5-Year  Plan  began.  The  steel 
industry  can  now  turn  out  all  general  types 
of  rolled  steel  and  a  large  number  of 
high-grade  alloy  rolled  steels,  other  than 
some  special  rolled  steel  plates,  tubes  and 
big  structural  shapes.  Target  of  rolled  steel 
output  this  year  is  4,470,000  tons,  or  46 
percent  above  the  1957  target  originally  set 
under  the  5-Year  Plan.  This  is  6i  times 
as  much  as  in  1943,  the  peak  year  before 
liberation. 

Dy  the  end  of  this  year  the  steel  industry 
is  to  turn  out  a  total  of  370  kinds  of  sted 
— more  than  double  the  figure  of  1951 
New  products,  not  produced  before  1953, 
include  heat-resistant  alloy  steel,  high- 
grade  alloy  structural  steel,  various  kinds 
of  stainless  steel,  and  steels  with  special 
physical  properties  for  the  power  equip¬ 
ment  industry.  Rolled  steel  specifications 
are  estimated  to  be  increased  from  400  in 
1952  to  3,000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


UK  Wool  Industry  and  Australasia 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1957,  the  UK  total  imports  of 
wool  and  other  animal  hair  reached  the  value  of  £158.3  million 
as  against  £127  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  main  increases  are  due  to  imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  imports  from  Australia  reached  the  value  of 
£71.1  million  (as  against  £48.4  million)  and  those  from  New 
Zealand — £35.3  million  (as  against  £30.1  million). 

The  imports  from  South  East  Asian  countries  show  a  slight 
increase  and  amounted,  in  the  case  of  India,  to  £3,208,934  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1957  as  against  £2,994,063  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  last  year.  During  the  same  periods,  the  imports 
from  Pakistan  increased  from  £1,212,134  to  £1,672,206. 

The  imports  from  China,  however,  show  a  decrease  from 
£2,365,441  during  the  first  8  months  of  1956  to  £1,265,383  during 
the  same  period  of  1957. 

The  preponderance  of  imports  from  Australia  continues  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  recently  compiled  provisional  estimate 
of  world  wool  production  for  the  1957-58  season  (done  by  the 
Commonwealth  Economic  Committee)  expects  a  further  increase 
of  raw  wool  production  from  1,565  million  lb.  (greasy  basis)  in 
1956-57  to  1,603  million  lb.  for  the  1957-58  season. 

The  overall  world  wool  production  is  estimated  to  increase 

from  5,028  million  lb.  in  the  1956-57  season  to  5,110  million  lb. 

This  will  be  the  tenth  successive  increase  in  wool  production,  but 
the  expansion  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
seasons. 

The  estimate  of  raw  wool  production  in  India  and  Pakistan 


of  72  million  and  30  million  lb.  respectively  shows  no  change  as 
against  the  previous  years. 

The  provisional  estimate  says  that  an  increase  of  wool  pro¬ 

duction  in  China  is  expected. 

Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets  represent  an  important  ouUet 

for  UK  wool  industry  whereby  the  steadily  increased  exports'to 
Japan  has  made  this  market  the  largest  of  that  industry.  The 
following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK  exports  of  wool 
and  other  animal  hair  and  tops  to  that  area : 


1955 

1956 

1957 

(First  eight  months  of  the  year) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

UK  global  exports 
including  to : 

44,066,301 

47,176,936 

55,934,680 

India 

3,384,424 

3,833,179 

4,140,640 

Pakistan 

628,566 

777,832 

967,758 

Hong  Kong 

705,687 

440,338 

470,955 

China 

3,269,224 

4,257,903 

2,180,067 

Formosa 

118,887 

347,382 

— 

Japan 

1,163,305 

3,714,906 

5,955,643 

These  exports  included  those  of  wool  tops  which,  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1957,  in  the  case  of  Asian  markets,  were  valued 
as  follows:  India — £3,941,734;  Japan — £2,505,426;  China- 

El, 946,914;  Pakistan— £962,861  and  Hong  Kong— £470,395. 

In  addition,  wool  waste  to  the  value  of  £2,045,362  was 
exported  to  Japan  during  the  first  8  months  of  1957,  nearly  doubl* 
the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  which  amounted  to  £1,167,376. 
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TENDERS 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of : 

600  TONS  OF 
TINNED,  EVAPORATED, 
UNSWEETENED  MILK 
Packing  in  vent-hole  type  cans  will 
not  be  acceptable. 

Forms  of  Tender,  which  are  return¬ 
able  on  Monday,  4th  November,  1957, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  (CDN  Branch),  upon  payment 
of  fee  of  10s.  Od.  which  is  not  return¬ 
able. 

Reference  No.  529  /  57/ Mis.  1 A  must 
be  quoted  in  all  applications. 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department.  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

TWO  BATTERIES  OF  3 
FRICTION  DRIVEN  DROP 
STAMPS  “BRETTS”  OR 

EQUIVALENT  —  CONSI^riNG 
1  OF  20,  10  AND  15  CWTS 
AND  1  OF  30,  10  AND  20  CWTS.- 

Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  10s.  which 
is  not  refundable.  Cheques  should 
be  made  payable  to  High  Com¬ 
mission  of  India.  The  applications 
for  tender  forms  should  state  refer¬ 
ence  2048/57/ENG.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  11th  November,  1957. 

The  Director  General.  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

ONE  NO.  DOUBLE  COLUMN 

PLANING  MACHINE.  DIMEN¬ 
SIONS  FOR  PLANING  4496 
MM  LENGTH  x  1049  MM 

WIDTH  X  1201  MM  HEIGHT. 


NORTH  KOREA  PROPOSES  TRADE 
WITH  SOUTH 

A  proposal  to  establish  trade  relations 
between  North  and  South  Korea  was  put 
forward  to  the  South  Korean  authorities 
by  Chin  Ban  Soo,  Minister  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Korean  Democratic 
People’s  Republic,  on  7  October. 

In  a  letter  to  Kim  II  Hwan,  South 
Korean  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try,  he  suggested  that  North  and  South 
Korea  each  name  a  place  for  trade  and 
the  exchange  of  goods.  He  also  suggested 
that  a  preparatory  meeting  be  held  between 
the  representatives  of  North  and  South 
Korean  authorities  or  of  businessmen  to 
discuss  the  organisation  of  a  permanent 
committee  to  deal  with  business  questions. 


Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  10s.  which 
is  not  refundable.  Cheques  should 
be  made  payable  to  High  Com¬ 
mission  of  India.  The  applications 
for  tender  forms  should  state  refer¬ 
ence  2029/57/ENG.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  11th  November,  1957. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
£)epartment,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3.  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

ONE  NO.  UNIVERSAL  THREAD 
GRINDING  MACHINE. 

CAPACITY  508  MM  (20")  x  254 
MM  (10"). 

Tender  schedules  and  specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  address  at  a  fee  of  10s.  which 
is  not  refundable.  Cheques  should 
be  made  payable  to  High  Com¬ 
mission  of  India.  The  applications 
for  tender  forms  should  state  refer¬ 
ence  2079/57/ENG. 3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  11th  November,  1957. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Deportment,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

PUNCHER  SLOTTER  12i" 
STROKE.  SIMILAR  TO  BUTLER 

PUNCHER  SLOTTER  NO.  2. 

Quantity  required: —  2. 

Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  10s.  which  is  not 
refundable.  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  High  Commission  of 
India.  The  applications  for  tender 
forms  should  state  reference  2051/ 
57/3/ENG.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Mon¬ 
day,  11th  November,  1957. 


such  as  the  establishment  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  market,  the  holding  of 
commercial  exhibitions,  and  other  trade 
matters. 

CHINA  STARTS  PRODUCnON  OF 
RADIO  PARTS 

The  largest  modern  factory  in  China 
producing  radio  parts  went  into  production 
in  Peking  last  month,  built  with  all-round 
help  from  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  will  turn  out  all  types  of  radio 
parts  for  telecommunications  and  other 
radio  equipment.  Among  them  are  sele¬ 
nium  rectifiers,  film-type  carbon  resistors, 
film-type  carbon  potentiometres,  various 
types  of  tightly-sealed  condensers,  metal¬ 
lised  paper  condensers,  electrolytic  con¬ 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Depiartment,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

Pneumatic  hammers  as  follows: — 

(1)  TUP  WEIGHT  1650  lbs 

(750  kos)— ONE 

(2)  TUP  WEIGHT  2220  lbs 

(1000  kos)— ONE 

Forms  of  tender,  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  by  21st  November,  1957, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  10s. 

In  your  application  for  tender, 
please  quote  reference  No.  2039/57/ 
1/SMM/ENG.2. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Depiartment,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

HIGH  PRECISION  JIG 
GRINDING  MACHINE. 
WORKING  CAPACITY:—  410 
X  250  MM.  MAXIMUM 
CLEARANCE,  GRINDING 
SPINDLE  TO  TABLE,  460  MM. 
8  GRINDING  SPINDLE 
SPEEDS  FROM  15,000  TO 
51,000  R.P.M.  SIMILAR  TO 
“  HAUSER  ”  TYPE  3SM. 
Forms  of  tender,  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  byy  21st  November,  1957, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  10s. 

In  your  application  for  tender 
please  quote  reference  No.  2066/57/ 
1/SMM/ENG.2. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3. 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 

SPARES  FOR  WIRELESS  SET 
NO.  62 

Forms  of  tender  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  by  25th  November,  1957, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  above 
adddress  at  the  cost  of  10/-  which 
is  not  returnable. 

Reference  No.  3528/57/ET/AJS 
must  be  quoted  on  all  applications. 


densers,  ceramic  parts  for  high-frequenej 
applications,  ceramic  condensers,  manifeOi 
metres  for  high-frequency  applications  aai 
precision  instruments. 

A  combination  of  plants  feed  the  radio 
parts  workshops  with  electric  power,  cod 
gas,  steam,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Some  d 
the  major  workshops  have  up-to-date  lir 
control  installations  for  regulating  tempV' 
ature  and  humidity. 

Experts  from  the  German  Demoerttic 
Republic  have  trained  up  an  army  d 
Chinese  technicians  in  the  course  of  Ibt 
3  years  construction  and  trial  operation  d 
this  great  plant.  Most  of  the  produedn 
equipment  was  made  in  more  than  Id' 
factories  .in  the  German  Democratic  Kt-j 
public. 


MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 
AND  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  FIELDS: 
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Modern  Dutch  dredging  equipment 


STANDARD  SIZES 

IP  174 

ZP  20 

ZP  25 

ZP  30 

ZP  35 

Length 

Mtr. 

9 

II 

12 

14 

4.5 

16 

Width  . 

t 

3.50 

4 

5 

Depth 

1.20 

1.20 

1 .50 

1.80 

1.80 

Draft,  ready  for  service,  app. 

0.60 

0.60 

0.65 

0.70 

0.73 

Max.  suction  depth 

S 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Max.  distance  of  discharge 

z.so 

500 

750 

9(K) 

KXM) 

Max.  height  of  discharge  at  max.  distance  ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Mixture  production  at  max.  height  and  distance 

cbm/h 

3(K) 

400 

620 

9(K) 

1200 

^Percentage  of  soil  in  mixture 

% 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

.Soil  production  at  max.  height  and  distance 

cbm/h 

30-60 

40-80 

62-124 

90-180 

1 20-240 

Diameter  suction  pipe  ... 

cm. 

20 

25  • 

30 

3S 

40 

Diameter  discharge  pipe 

17.5 

20 

25 

30 

35 

Total  power  consumption  app. 

HP. 

58 

112 

198 

283 

368 

■ji^Note  that  the  percentage  of  soil  in  the  mixture  depends  on  the 
will  vary  between  the  gfven  figures. 

nature  of  the  soil  and  consequently  the  soil  production 
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